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CARDINAL SUHARD 


HuMBERT BoiiEssé! 


MMANUEL SUHARD was born on the 5th of April 1874 at 

Brains-sur-les-Marches, a small commune of Mayenne, on 

the borders of Anjou and Brittany, and was baptised the 
same day. His father, Emmanuel Suhard, senior, could not 
even sign his name, as we learn from both the church register 
and that of the State. (Such illiteracy was common enough 
at that time in the country districts of the West of France.) 
Of good physique, Emmanuel Suhard was also a man of fine 
character and was well liked by all who knew him. Un- 
fortunately he died soon after the birth of his son in May 1874, 
aged 52, after a few days’ illness, leaving his wife a widow at 
the early age of 38. And thus it happened that the child was 
brought up solely by his mother. 

Madame Suhard was an amiable, pious woman, of 
medium height and of a jolly expansive nature. On the death 
of her husband, she found herself burdened with the care of a 
small farm at a quarter of an hour’s distance from the town. 
Endowed with a strength of soul and a piety above the ordinary, 
she refused the fresh offer of marriage that was made her. 
“No,” she said, “God wants me to remain a widow. With His 
grace I will bring up my child. That is all I desire.” 

Indeed she lived only for her child, her ‘“‘precious treasure,” 
as she called him. The two were inseparable. The child grew 
up on his mother’s farm, cut off from the companionship of 
children of his own age, a fact which only served to increase his 
already excessive timidity. 

Madame Suhard, who was very generous in her hospitality 
to numerous beggars, supplying them with both food and shelter, 
could not resign herself to be separated from her son. However 
in September 1882, at the request of a brother of Lamennais, 
she sent the child, now a tall young lad of 74 years, to school. 

The new pupil was very exemplary in his regularity and 
was more devoted to study and prayer than to recreation. This 
was an outstanding trait of his character all during his studies. 
He never played games ; to avoid doing so he would arrive at 
the last moment when the bell was ringing for class. When he 
was twelve years of age, his mother, at his request, approached 


1 Father Boiiessé, O.P. is a distinguished French theolo and 


writer. 
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the parish priest, M. Michineau, one Sunday morning after Mass, 
and asked him if he would teach the child Latin with a view to 
preparing him for the priesthood. This good priest was unfor- 
tunately inclined to be somewhat severe and he curtly refused 
her request with a remark which has become famous: “Em- 
manuel is far too stupid to become a priest.” 

Pained at this expression, Madame Suhard confided her 
sorrow to the abbé Elie Paillard, a native of Brains and a cousin 
of Emmanuel. The good abbé undertook to teach his young 
cousin the rudiments of Latin ; he then handed him over to the 
eare of the abbé Reveillard. The latter, at that time parish 
priest of Chalons-du-Maine, 16 kilometres from Laval, had been 
a farm-hand until he was twenty years of age, and a former 
curate of Brains. He was a very good teacher and as a result of - 
his endeavours Emmanuel was able to enter the secondary school 
of Mayenne. 

The young Suhard was enrolled in the fourth form. He was 
a model pupil, kind and affable towards all ; he was always on 
the roll of honour and won first place every year ; yet despite 
this he was very self-effacing. Such he was to remain 
throughout his studies, right through the Major Seminary. 
One of his fellow students stated that he never saw him 
commit any fault. He had exceptional intellectual ability, 
especially where ecclesiastical studies were concerned. But 
on the other hand he had not the slightest interest in sport of 
any kind, with the result that his period of military service was 
a painful one, which he got through anyhow. His bishopsent bim 
to the French Seminary at Rome, and while there he pursued 
his studies at the Gregorian University with his usual brilliance, 
winning the gold medal. He was held in high esteem by the 
famous Father Billot, who was a professor at the Gregorian at 
that time. Ordained priest on December 8th, 1897, he returned 
to the Seminary of Laval in October 1899 with the degree of 
Doctor of Theology. He taught philosophy there until 1913, 
when he was appointed professor of dogmatic theology, a position 
he held until his elevation to the episcopacy in July 1928. 

The new professor arrived with a very high reputation and 
he lived up to it. His lectures in philosophy were immediately 
crowned with success. The animation and enthusiasm which 
he displayed, the clarity of his exposition, and above all, the 
vigour and depth of his deductions—these were the qualities 
which won the applause of his students both in philosophy and 
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theology. A thomist in philosophy, the young abbé Suhard 
was an admirer of Cardinal Mercier; in theology he was a 
faithful follower of Billot, even in those theories of the famous 
Jesuit which, if very brilliant, are the most open to dispute. 

However, if Emmanuel Suhard always won admiration and 
esteem as a teacher, it was above all as a spiritual director that 
he straightway made his name; and he soon enjoyed an in- 
comparable renown. At first he had only four seminarians under 
his direction. Very soon two-thirds of the seminarians were 
coming to him every fortnight and this number gradually 
increased until he had the spiritual guidance of three-fourths of 
the students. But his influence was not confined within the walls 
of the seminary, for he was chosen by a number of the priests of 
the diocese, as well as by religious and lay people, as their spiri- 
tual guide. In the space of a few years M. Suhard had taken 
on the direction of the greater part of the diocesan clergy, so 
that, in the words of one of his penitents, a lawyer from Laval, 
he was the “moral bishop”’ of the diocese. Such a situation was 
a delicate one and might well have become intolerable ; but 
his exquisite tact and innate delicacy smoothed over all diffi- 
culties and prevented even the most susceptible from being 
offended at the superiority of his counsels. 

What above all attached the clergy of Mayenne to M. 
Suhard and won their lasting esteem and gratitude was the 
boundless devotion and affection that he showed towards those 
of his penitents, seminarians and priests, who were in the front 
lines during the 1914-18 war. I have read about thirty of his 
letters to a soldier seminarist, a man who returned from the 
war a cripple. These letters were written at intervals of from 
six to eight days. In them the abbé Suhard replies to questions 
which had been put to him ; he encourages and consoles with 
the help of the great dogmatic truths, which he at times develops 
at some length. Right through them all you can feel the throb 
of anxiety which gripped the heart of the father at the thought 
of the danger to which so many of his children were exposed. 
And it is with tears in his eyes that he tells of the death on the 
field of honour of one of them. However, he does not forget to 
underline the ideal of Christian hope, and to point out the priestly 
beauty of these sacrifices which have been offered with full, 
clear knowledge and magnificent generosity—sacrifices to which 
he pays profound homage. But he is “numbed by the empty, 
dead seminary.” He wrote one day: “They will kill the whole 
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lot of us.”” However, the immediate needs and sorrows are 
far outweighed by his concern for the ultimate spiritual triumph 
of his sons over the dangers of moral corruption which surround 
on all sides priests who have been thrown into the midst of a 
materialistic and licentious world, and who have to live for such 
a long period in an environment completely alien to their cal- 
ling. He fears that in spite of so many heroic deeds, they may 
lose the true priestly spirit which makes the minister of God a 
man of prayer, reserved in his dealings with the world, and yet 
ready to devote himself to the labour of the apostolate and the 
salvation of souls. He ends by indicating clearly what they must 
do, if on their return from the war, they wish to be found worthy 
instruments of our holy Mother the Church. 

It was in the seminary of Laval that the future Cardinal- 
Archbishop of Paris, this prophet, this colossus of the apostolate, 
was trained for his future work under the direction of a superior 
who was also, until his death, his director, M. Deligault. It 
was there that by living a life of regularity absolutely beyond 
reproach, by fulfilling with an almost scrupulous fidelity his 
exercises of devotion as well as his duties as professor and 
director of future priests, he conceived his very high ideal of 
the priestly life and of the necessary adjustments and adaptions 
which it would require at the present time if it were to have the 
desired results. He was helped in this by his own reflections 
on the question and by a daily exchange of views with students 
and priests as well as by those heart-to-heart talks that he had 
with his penitents. I myself can bear witness to all this, for 
during the years 1914-1918 he was my director and I have 
always remained his spiritual son. 

He was always at the service of everybody and he greeted 
all who entered his room with a charming smile. His generosity 
in receiving so many callers was without limit. No matter at 
what time of the day you came, provided there was nobody 
with him, he would rise from his desk, his face beaming as if 
in gratitude for your visit, and would come over to meet you, 
taking your hand in his warm hands: “Come in, my dear lad, 
come in.”” Then he would motion you to the big chair on his 
right : “Sit down, my dear lad.” And immediately he started : 
‘“‘“How are you getting on? Your family? Your health?’ If 
he were engaged he would say: “I will send for you”; and 
sure enough, without fail, the first moment he was free, he 
would summon you. . 
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He was at that time a big, good-natured, intelligent man, 
handsome in a peculiar masculine way. His sparkling eyes 
betrayed an infinite goodness of heart. His thick, bushy silver 
hair crowned a very high forehead. His massive head was 
usually bent forward or to one side in an attitude of weariness 
due to his nightly vigils ; for, taken up during the day by his 
duties as director, the night was the only free time he had in 
which to prepare his lectures, correct the exercises of his students, 
and answer the numerous letters which he received. He ans- 
wered these letters within twenty-four hours—‘post-haste,” 
as he used to say—but despite this, he wrote at least three 
pages, and sometimes four or five or even six. He was a tireless 
worker and devoted himself completely to the task he had on 
hands at the particular moment—you would think that time 
did not count for him. During the school year he hardly ever 
took more than five hours sleep. It is quite understandable 
then that he would doze off or even fall completely asleep at 
times during the day, especially at those heavy periods after 
meals or during the quiet of spiritual exercises. 

His spiritual direction was very simple, it comprised the 
doctrine of the priesthood and the Chrsitian virtues. When he 
had answered personal questions clearly and distinctly—his 
answers were as incisive as a blade of steel—M. Suhard would 
develop, in a lively familiar talk, some point of the spiritual 
life, centering it around the life of a priest. All the time he 
walked to and fro with his penitent, between his desk and the 
stove. Now and then he would stop in order to accentuate more 
strongly some point or to develop some idea, and he would then 
look you straight in the face as if to say: “Isn’t that so, my 
dear lad ?” M. Suhard was a man whose spirit was really evan- 
gelical yet reasonable, exact yet human ; very understanding and 
kindly, yet severe when it was a question of insisting on such 
virtues as straightforwardness, charity, zeal, modesty, the 
spirit of work, which are so necessary for the priest who wishes 
to win souls for Jesus Christ. He knew how to raise our minds 
to high ideals, to spur us on, to dispel our doubts and to inspire 
us with a spirit of joy without ever awakening in us the slightest 
shadow of discouragement or the least feeling of humiliation. 
He breathed forth confidence. However, while insisting that we 
should depend completely on the grace of God, he also urged us 
to do our part and not to neglect either the natural or super- 
natural gifts that God had given us. Never could he bring 
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himself to like lazy people and a lazy priest he regarded as a 
monster. He had the same feeling of horror for priests who were 
avaricious, ambitious or effeminate. He pilloried unmercifully 
such faults, which dishonour the priesthood and render it in- 
effectual ; if need be, he would give a concrete example that 
he knew his penitent to be aware of. I myself remember one 
such clear allusion that he made with great indignation. 

M. Suhard could well afford to speak thus, for his life, far 
from giving the lie to his exhortations, was their perfect and 
practical demonstration. Despite the fact that his intellectual 
gifts raised him high above his fellows and that he was the object 
of an esteem and devotion second to none in the diocese, he was 
never heard complaining of being left in the background or 
of having been kept out of the office of Vicar General despite 
the fact that he had the support of the majority of the priests 
of the diocese. When he was told of the high dignity bestowed 
on a certain priest whom both he and his informant knew well, 
he remarked : “Well, he is content ; he has obtained his desires. 
Ambition in a priest—how pitiable it is !’’ 

The reader can easily imagine then the consternation that 
the news of his elevation to the episcopate caused M. Suhard. 
He was absolutely crushed by the blow and spent several days 
in tears. Even before the nomination was official, he went to 
the house of an old canon in whom he confided and, bursting into 
tears, loudly proclaimed his unworthiness. One witness remem- 
bers him during his thanksgiving after Mass, sighing and groan- 
ing as if overwhelmed beneath the burden which was about to 
fall on his shoulders. I still cherish the letter he wrote to me 
in answer to my congratulations and good wishes. ‘On the 
morrow of a nomination which has overwhelmed and crushed 
me, I can say only one thing which expresses my inmost feelings: 
pray for me. The episcopate is a burden, a very heavy burden, 
which may be accepted out of obedience but which nobody but 
a fool would desire or solicit. Pray that my insufficiency and 
my unsuitability may not prevent me from being equal to the 
task which has fallen to my lot, and that I may bring forth 
fruit, were it even to be at the cost of heavy sacrifices.” ll 
who happened to see him in those days will remember his look 
of anguish in the midst of the universal rejoicing. The photo- 
graphs that were taken at the time have immobilised that sad- 
ness of expression, which was most unusual forhim. The pictures 
of his consecration, which I have before me at this moment, show 
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the weary and sorrowing countenance. When I look at them 
I cannot but think of the words of Isaias : ‘“‘Like a lamb that is 
led to the slaughter.” 


His consecration took place on the 3rd of October in the 
Cathedral of Lavai amidst the indescribable enthusiasm of the 
clergy. The procession to the bishop’s palace, which should 
have taken only twenty minutes, lasted more than an hour 
and a half, for an enormous crowd which lined the route liter- 
ally threw themselves on him, impeding at every moment his 
step, which was slow enough already. On Sunday the 7th he 
bade farewell to his native place and on the 10th he set out for 
Bayeux. The day of his consecration the bishop had stated : 
“T come now to the clergy of Bayeux. With what joy, Reverend 
Fathers, I greet you . . . I leave a family where I have been 
happy only to find another where I know happiness will also 
reign .. . in order to enjoy in your midst the happiness which 
comes from that source of all pastoral joys, cor unum et anime 
una, I declare today that I belong to you and am entirely at 
your service.” He arrived at Falaise towards midday. He was 
received by the Dean of the Church of the Most Holy Trinity, 
and the clergy of the town came to the presbytery to meet him. 
At 1.30 he left for Caen. To the clergy who were introduced to 
him, he stated quite simply the part he intended to play among 
his priests : “I will be among you as one who spurs you on... 
I will be a father to you, but a father who lives in the closest 
union with his children in order to do them good, to encourage 
them, to share their joy and compassionate them in their sor- 
rows. .. . Make use of me, you can never do so too much. My 
greatest happiness will be to remain always united to my clergy.” 
At 3.30 he was in the sanctuary of La Delivrande, where the 
mayor reminded him of that cry wrung from his heart one day 
while talking to a friend from Laval: “If only I can win the 
affection of my priests.’? The bishop laid his crosier at the feet 
of the Blessed Virgin, signifying that she would be his coun- 
sellor in his decisions and his model in his apostolic work. He 
would have a love of predilection for little children, the poor, 
the infirm of body and soul, the outcasts of society, because such 
is the love of predilection of the heart of Mary and of her Divine 
Son. On Thursday 11th he visited the two religious communities 
of La Delivrande and left for Bayeux at 12.30, where he visited 
successively the parishes of St. Vicor and St. Exupére; then 
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the Cathedral, where, in answer to an address of welcome from 
the Dean of the Chapter, Mgr. Suhard declared : 


I ask God and I beeseech you to join in asking with me, 
for the grace never to forget the meaning of my mission 
among you. Let us ask together that, having been placed 
by God in the first place of honour, or responsibility and of 
jurisdiction, I may also be in spirit the first in modesty and 
simplicity. Let us ask that having been placed by the Holy 
Ghost at the helm to rule and command, I may myself in 
turn obey God, my conscience, the Church and the Pope, 
whose representative I am, and to whom I must render an 
account of my stewardship. Let us ask that, being compelled 
by reason of my office to call for great efforts and sometimes 
sacrifices, I may myself take my share, a goodly share, of 
the labours and trials. Let us ask that having been entrusted 
by the Church with the task of leading you to God, I may 
always give you an example of Christian virtue and of 
priestly regularity. Let us ask finally that my whole life 
as bishop may draw its inspiration from that motto which 
must be the foundation of any serious and earnest attempt 
at government : to serve rather than to command. 


When he had received the profession of obedience of the 


priests, he addressed himself to the faithful : 


For what purpose am I here? What have I come to do? 
T have come to work, I have come to love you. I have come 
to spend and be spent... I will work for the spread of the 
Kingdom of God among you, that you may know it, love 
it and desire it. I will work in the midst of you and in 
order that my work may be fruitful, will work with you. I 
will work with my priests . . . Does not my soul cry out to 
love you? .. . My affections will be for my priests, who are 
the life of my life and whom, for that purpose, I wish to 
know, to support, to encourage and, if need be, to defend. ... 
What do I expect from you? First of all, and I say this 
in all simplicity, I desire, I need your confidence in order 
that I may be able to command with self-assurance, and 
that you may obey with alacrity and may be at one in 
carrying out my plans. I ask you to give methis confidence 
‘now on trust. Later on, as is only right, I hope to merit 
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it by my personal endeavours, by giving myself completely 
to you, my time, my leisure, my affections, my health and 
my life. I ask you to come to me, to make use of me, to 
treat me as the father of the family that is our diocese, 
a father to whom nobody in the diocese is a stranger. I ask 
you also for your a And finally I ask for your 
prayers. 


The amiable simplicity of the bishop and his exquisite 
goodness won for him, from the very first, the affection of all 
but especially of his priests. “My joy is to be in the midst of 
my priests. Their bishop has no greater desire than to see each 
one of them individually and have a heart to heart talk with 
him” (Lisieux, October 15, 1928). 

When he arrived at his residence on the evening of his 
installation at Bayeux, Mgr. Suhard showed himself as ever 
forgetful of self, belonging not to himself but to others: ‘The 
doors of this house that you have given me are wide open ; as 
long as I remain at Bayeux they will never close; you are 
always free to come here and you will always be welcome to do 
80.”’ 

When the two vicars general presented themselves before 
the bishop, they were surprised to find him rigged out like a 
poor country priest : a plain soutane, heavy shoes ; to sharpen 
his pencil and to open his letters he had an ordinary workman’s 
knife and—extraordinarily enough for a former director who had 
written so much—he had no fountain pen. This was doubtloss 
on account of the simplicity of his life and his spirit of poverty, 
but it also came from the fact that he was always somewhat 
embarrassed by mechanical things. M. Suhard was essentially 
an interior man, an intellectual, spiritual man ; and he was very 
much out of his depth in the ordinary daily, material life : 
he could never manage, for instance, to fill a fountain pen— 
even when he was Archbishop of Paris somebody else had to 
_ fill it for him—just as # somebody else had to make his telephone 
calls. 

His humility was profound. M. Labutte, the Dean of the 
Chapter, who was a very shrewd judge of men, used to say : 
“Our bishop will always be the same; neither honours nor 
compliments will change him.’’ Not only did he not put himself 
forward, but he even contrived to take the last place. The 
bishops of Normandy under the presidency of the Metropolitain 
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held a meeting one day at the Bon-Sauveur in Caen. The host 
gave the first place after the Archbishop to the Bishop of Bayeux 
since he was the first suffragan as well as the ordinary of the 
place, but Mgr. Suhard took the last seat. He was grateful for 
even the slightest services done to him and never forgot them. 
After a motor-car accident in which his young servant was 
killed, he confessed : “It caused me such pain that I will never 
get over it.’’ The first time he returned to Bayeux after his 
elevation to the cardinalate, he insisted on going to the cemetery 
to pray for his former vicars general and then, leaving the group 
of people who were accompanying him, he went straight to 
his servant’s grave. 

The bishop was a good and upright man, the support of 
the weak and the downtrodden. There happened to be at that 
time in the Bon Sauveur of Caen an orphan of about sixteen or 
seventeen years of age, who expressed the wish to become a 
priest. An ecclesiastic took an interest in him and got him work. 
Unfortunately a confrére had him sent away unjustly and the 
poor lad left to become a servant. This caused his benefactor 
much pain but he bore it in silence. Mgr. Suhard heard the 
whole story from another source. He sent for this priest and said 
to him: “I know your affliction. I have experienced it myself 
and it is my firm belief that no greater trial could afflict the heart 
of a sincere priest. I know too that you have done a lot of good 
for this young lad. Well, I ask you to do more still ; whatever 
he is, do not abandon him and you will be well rewarded.” 
“And that,” said the priest himself, ‘Sis how I gained the friend- 
ship of the bishop. I took his advice : I sought out that young 
lad again and got him admitted as a late vocation to the seminary 
of Evreux, where he became a model pupil. Every two years 
we used to go together to visit Mgr. Suhard, then Archbishop 
of Rheims, and we received a most paternal welcome.” This 
priest, curate at La Haye-Malherbe, died a holy death on the 
field of battle on June 15th, 1940. 

All things to all men, Mgr. Suhard wished to make it possible 
for his priests and people to approach him frequently and with- 
out any difficulty. With this end in view, he used to go every 
week to Caen, where he received all who desired to see him. The 
visitor would have to get up and leave of his own accord, for the 
bishop never gave anybody the sign to retire—and this despite 
the fact that his time was very precious, for the bishop had by 
no means the gift of eloquence and had to write out his numerous 
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sermons and discourses. (He passed a part of the night in this 
occupation.) 

He showed at Bayeux that he was a very sure judge of men. 
His priests recognised this when he appointed to the office of 
vicar general, which had become vacant shortly after his arrival, 
a priest whose name had hardly been mentioned and who was 
founder of a sports club at Caen ; a man who knew how to be of 
service and who was very popular. 

He knew how to trust people. After the death of the above- 
mentioned vicar general, a priest came to him and said that he 
had been entrusted by the vicar general with the task of buying 
a house which would be suitable as a boarding school for young 
girls. The bishop replied immediately : “Carry out the 
commission that Mgr. Leboucher gave you. Do exactly what he 
told you and as he told you.”” ‘Thus,’ writes the priest, ‘His 
Lordship put absolute confidence in me for very many of my 
orders had been merely by word of mouth. Knowing that his 
vicar general had asked me to stay in my parish for five years, five 
years afterwards exactly to the day, he appointed me to another 
place and said: ‘It is the only appointment that I have 
made personally at Bayeux.’ As a matter of fact he wasn’t there 
very long.” 

His goodness and simplicity were allied to great firmness ; 
when the glory of God or the honour of the Church were at stake, 
this model of meekness became a Son of Thunder. He once said 
to a miserable wretch : “I drive you away as a diseased sheep.” 


It is easy to understand the veneration and affection which 
the priests lavished on their bishop. The Vicar General of 
Rheims who accompanied Cardinal Suhard said to a priest from 
the diocese of Bayeux: ‘You have made us a grand present”’ ; 
only to be answered : ‘“‘It wasn’t we who made you the present. 
If we had been consulted, we would never have consented.” 
A curate told me: “I am more at home with my bishop than 
with my parish priest.” 

The welcome that Mgr. Suhard received from the masses 
was extraordinary and could only have been the result of a deep 
and sincere affection. It was said everywhere in the diocese 
at his departure : “He could have asked for anything he wanted 
and he would have got it. It was impossible not to like him. 
You would need to be an inhuman monster to bring yourself 
to hurt him.” Sentiments such as these were shared by those 
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who came in contact with him later on ; the mayor of Rheims 
in particular expressed himself on the subject in almost identical 
terms. 

But what did the bishop himself think of all this popularity 
and sympathy ? We can get some idea of his reactions from a 
few, personal, intimate notes that he made on the back of an 
address given at the past pupils’ union of a school in Bayeux 
and which he absentmindedly left behind him on the chairman’s 
desk : “The things I find most difficult in my pastoral rounds 
are the applause and the honours which are showered on me ; 
for it is at times such as these that I am most keenly aware of 
my wretchedness, of my unfitness, of my lack of fidelity to 
grace. I should wish to be able to abase myself, to put myself 
in the last place.”” The man who so unburdened his heart before 
God could very well be exalted by God Himself without danger 
of vain-glory or pride. 

That excellent Nuncio, Mgr. maithian, had very early 
appreciated the exceptional qualities of Mgr. Suhard. He had 
proposed him for the See of Paris after the death of Cardinal 
Dubois and before the nomination of Mgr. Verdier, but the 
Bishop of Bayeux had succeeded in declining the offer. On 
December 17th, 1930, the Nuncio wrote to Mgr. Suhard: “I 
have the pleasure of making known to your Lordship that the 
Holy Father has appointed you to the archiepiscopal See of 
Rheims. I beg your Lordship to lef me have by letter, as soon 
as possible, notification of your acceptance of this promotion.” 

Mgr. Suhard replied by return of post : 

“Tt is with deep emotion that I pen these lines. I wish 
first of ali to thank His Holiness for the very great honour that 
ke has conferred on me and of which I am unworthy. I realize 
full well the magnitude of the task that is being entrusted to me 
and my complete inability to fulfil it. However, putting my 
trust in Providence, and convinced that the will of the Holy 
Father is God’s Will, I declare that I wish all that His Holiness 
wishes concerning me and as he wishes it. But having made this 
declaration, may I presume in all fairness to draw Your Excel- 
lency’s attention to the following two points : 

“(1) It would be a cause of genuine sorrow to me to leave 
the very fine diocese that I have been looking after for the past 
two years and that I have come to love. Besides several of my 
schemes here are still unfinished and have need of being bronght 
to completion in the spirit in which they were begun. 
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“(2) I am afraid that I may be less suited to the social and 
religious conditions of the diocese which is offered to me and 
which is so different from my present one and that my ministry 
may suffer as a result. 


“T mention these facts to your Excellency, not to escape my 
task and still less to put an obstacle in the way of God’s plans, 
but merely to put the situation in its proper light. If, in spite 
of these considerations, my nomination is persisted in, I will 
see in it the Will of God. All I ask for in that case is permission 
to tell my clergy—who, I know, will be greatly moved at the 
news—that my departure from among them is a result of a 
formal command of His Holiness... ” 


The Nuncio replied immediately : ‘The two points that 
Your Lordship mentions in your letter were submitted to the 
Sacred Congregation for consideration ; having examined them, 
the Sacred Congregation proposed Your Lordship’s name to the 
Pope and His Holiness then made the appointment—ali of 
which proves beyond all doubt that it is the Will of God. I 
therefore beg Your Lordship to send me word of your acceptance 
immediately. A telegram will do, with the single word : affirma- 
tive. It is clear from what I have just written that when the time 
comes, Your Lordship will be able to tell both the clergy and 
faithful of Bayeux that you had no choice but to obey the will 
of the Pope and so the Will of God. On this subject I would 
like to tell your Lordship that the Holy Father never likes 
imposing a will that he has made quite sufficiently known.” 
Thus Mgr. Suhard was appointed to the See of Rheims vn 
December 22th, 1930, and was installed the following February 
12th. 


His predecessor there was Cardinal Lucon, a man universally 
loved by both priests and people, whose heroic conduct during 
the 1914-1918 war had enshrined his name in glory. Luckily 
enough Mgr. Suhard had the same motto as his predecessor : 
in fide et lenitate ; and from the very day of his installation he 
showed that he was putting it into practice. His personality 
was quite different but he had the same means of gaining the 
affection of all. There had been a slight coolness between the 
Mayor of Rheims and Cardinal Lucon, arising from the fact that 
foreign visitors went more frequently to the bishop’s residence 
than to the City Hall. Mgr. Suhard devoted himself entirely to 
his pastoral duties and never had the slightest friction with the 
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civil authorities. When he returned to Rheims as Cardinal, 
the Mayor was at the station to meet him. 

With the help of his Vicar General, Mgr. Paulot, Mgr. 
Suhard from the very beginning made his own the thoughis of 
Pius XI concerning Catholic Action. His aim was two-fold: 
first, to have certain specialised movements well organised and, 
secondly, to have the leaders and active members of Catholic 
Action thoroughly trained by their chaplains, precisely for the 
work they would have to do among the masses. The Archbishop 
saw very quickly that the pastors of certain regions of this vast 
diocese where religious indifference held sway, were becoming 
discouraged by the apparent fruitlessness of their efforts. He 
decided to make use of missionary methods: the common 
life for the priests, helpers for the clergy, voluntary catechists. 
It thus came about that the curate of a parish in the suburbs 
of Rheims was one day summoned to the Archbishop’s house— 
it must have been about 1934 or 1935—where the Archbishop — 
made known to him his anxiety concerning the situation in 
certain regions which were not very religious. ‘At the extreme 
west of the diocese,” he said, “there is a very difficult region ; 
the people are well off—vine-growers—but materialistic. I am 
going to create a district and give you charge of it. You will 
have seven parishes, 800 inhabitants scattered over 17 kilo- 
metres. I will support you.’”? The Cardinal was as good as his 
word and things worked out admirably. This “district” was 
north of Fismes ; later he made another one, just above Epernay. 
From these humble beginnings would arise later on the Mission 
of France, for the idea of this Mission became a favourite one of 
of the Cardinal’s from this time onwards. 

Mgr. Suhard did not usually occupy himself with the mat- 
erial affairs of his house. At first he allowed himself to be guided 
by Mgr. Neveux, the auxiliary bishop of Cardinal Lucon ; then, 
little by little, he took his place. He showed himself to be very 
good and tactful but pertinacious. When he wanted a thing, he 
got it. He thus changed several well-established customs. 
The seminarists who took it in turn to serve the bishop’s Mass 
used to get their breakfast in the servants’ quarters. Mgr. Suhard 
‘had them breakfast with him as he wished to speak to them. 
The Archbishop rose at five o’clock and shortly before six 
entered the oratory. At 6.30 exactly he went to vest for Mass. 
If the server was late, he put on the vestments himself, fever- 
‘ishly and with quick movements, but the firm handshake and 
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the “thank you” at the end pardoned all. After his thanks- 
giving he continued his prayers. He took a quick breakfast at 
7.30 and then went to his sitting-room until his servant had 
tidied his study. He worked at his desk and received visitors 
both clerical and lay until evening. The only interruptions were 
for meals, which were followed by a short recreation in the garden 
whenever he had guests. If he dined alone, the Cardinal went 
back immediately to his study and took up again his work and 
his audiences. 

He was glad that so many people came to visit him ; he 
wished to give them every facility for meeting him and talking 
to him, mainly with a view to getting to know his clergy better 
and in order to give them proofs of his affection. As the diocese 
of Rheims includes the big department of the Ardennes and the 
arrondissement of Rheims dans la Marne, the Metropolitan See 
of Rheims is very far from being in the centre of the diocese. 
Rheims is 100 kilometres from Sedan. For this reason the 
‘Cardinal set up at Charleville another department for the carry- 
ing on of diocesan affairs and he spent two days there every 
month so that the parish priests might meet him and dine with 
him. His goodness, his trust in people, his patience permitted 
him to repeat the same thing over and over again until he had 
gained his point. Priests and lay people, dignitaries and common- 
ers alike, would have been in entire agreement with one of the 
leading magistrates of the city who said: “It would be impos- 
sible not to like so good and so understanding a man. I would 
have done anything whatsoever for him and I owe him a debt 
that I can never repay.” One day a young typist arrived rather 
late and the Archbishop was at dinner. ‘Perhaps she could 
return tomorrow,” hazarded somewhat timidly the nun who 
let her in. “No, No, tell her I shall be there in a minute. We 
must be all things to all men.” 

The Cardinal was a mortified man and observed the Lenten 
fast despite his age and hard work. He slept very little, as a 
good part of the night was taken up by his correspondence, 
in writing his Pastoral Letters and sermons and in drawing up 
the annual reports that he presented to the assembled cardinals 
and bishops. His charity was great. He used to tell the nuns 
who kept house for him : ‘““My mother never sent a poor person 
away empty-handed.” He was like her in that. Every Sunday 
that he was at Rheims, he attended High Mass and Vespers. 
On his way from his house to the Cathedral, his hand was con- 
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stantly cccupied, giving, giving. When the ceremonies were over, 
the people gathered cutside the sacristy to receive his blessing, 
to hear his paternal words, to shake his hand and above all to 
catch his beautiful smile. 

His peried as Archbishop of Rheims was marked by two 
great events: the Social Week of 1933 and, in 1935, the con- 
secration of the Cathedral in the presence of the President of 
the Republic and the representatives of the various bodies of 
the State, the army, the academies and the government, as well 
as foreign delegates. For the occasion Cardinal Suhard had been 
nominated Papal Legate. 

Some weeks later took place the famous meeting at Munich 
and the following year war broke out. The enemy had 
already crossed the Meuse at Sedan when the Cardinal was 
appointed Archbishop of Paris on May 11th, 1940. On May 
15th, accompanied by a vicar general, he journeyed in a modest 
car to his new residence at the Carmel of Nogent. From there 
he set out at the head of an important pilgrimage to Our Lady 
of the Pillar in Saragossa, as an official emissary with the purpose 
of drawing closer the bonds between the two countries, France 
and Spain. He was welcomed at Pau by the Prefect and the 
civil authorities. The Governor of Saragossa sent his carriage 
to the frontier to bring him to the town, where he was warmly 
acclaimed by the populace. This only served to increase the 
enthusiasm ef the Falangists, who proceeded to organise an 
even greater reception for the following Sunday, before the 
Cardinal set out for Madrid. There on May 20th, he celebrated 
Mass in the French church of St. Louis, visited the college and 
held a long conversation with the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Serrano Sufier. When the latter criticised France for its irreli- 
gious spirit, the Cardinal replied : “I must indeed admit that 
the great bulk of cur people have not preserved the Faith as 
completely as yours ; but we have in France a Christian élite 
which is superior to yours both in numbers and in zeal.” 

As the news of the war was getting definitely worse, the 
Cardinal was eager to return to Paris and so did not go to 
Seville. However on being told that the Catalonians would take 
it ill if he were to go to Madrid without visiting them, he agreed 
to spend an afternoon at Barcelona, where he was received at 
the bishop’s house. That evening he left Perpignan for Paris 
by the rail-coach which had been specially reserved for his 
double journey. 


: 
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The following Saturday he paid a last visit to Rheims, 
which by now had been completely evacuated. He stopped at 
Ferté-sous-Jouarre to greet General Georges. Then he had a 
few moments’ conversation with General Weygand, who said to 
him : “I cannot work a miracle, so you are more powerful than 
Iam. Pray, and get others to pray, for France.” It was the 
Saturday after Trinity Sunday. 

Eight days later he visited La-Roche-sur-Yon, Les Sables 
d’Olonne, Lucon, Bressuire, Niort and, finally, Poitiers in 
order to meet the people of the Ardennes who had fallen back 
there. From Poitiers, he was escorted by a priest of the diocese 
of Rheims back to Paris, amidst all the confusion of the evacua- 
tion. 

Paris! On the evening of May 10th the Cardinal noted his 
feelings when he heard of this new burden laid on his shoulders. 
“Paris,” he had said to me one day, “that monster of a church.” 
“The official announcement of my appointment to Paris has at 
last been made. I must therefore accept and no longer hesitate. 
In order to render my success assured, I must make the resolution 
of being a saint.” The next day he wrote : ‘There is an amount 
of apostolic work to be organised at Paris. My instinctive 
reaction is to be afraid. But I mustn’t be afraid, for the work 
is God’s work . . . I must be a saint if I wish to be a good Arch- 
bishop of Paris.” And that, in fact, is what Cardinal Suhard was 
on the episcopal throne of Paris. After the death of Cardinal 
Suhard, Mgr. Beaussart, Vicar Capitular of the diocese, wrote : 
“We who knew him so well are forced to declare, even now— 
while of course submitting with all due reverence to the -judg- 
ment of the Church—that he gave such an example of the nature 
and supernatural virtues as can only be expressed by one word— 
sanctity.” 

This sanctity in my opinion showed itself in his absolute 
fidelity to his daily rosary and the other spiritual exercises of 
his priestly life, in his heroic patience and meekness and goodness 
during the difficult days of the liberation and, above and beyond 
all, in the conscientious and exacting manner in which he 
fulfilled his duties as bishop. Spiritual guide of an immense 
diocese, his responsibilities were not confined to Paris itself, 
but more often than not embraced the entire Catholic population 
of France. And he was extremely careful to keep himself in- 
formed of the state not only of his diocese but of all France as 
well. His only care was for his duties. 
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‘A doctor who was frequently received by the Cardinal 
wrote: “There were two things about him which struck me 
very forcibly: the first was the interest he took in all the 
different classes of people that I came in contact with ; he wished 
to have very precise details on their lives, their thoughts and their 
surroundings. The second was his remarkable humility in asking 
my advice on certain questions of medical morality that he did 
not consider himself sufficiently competent to solve. He had 
besides four outstanding qualities which deserve to be emphasis- 
ed: his goodness and kindness in greeting people, his realistic 
approach to life, his prudence in the management of his affairs, 
and his fair-dealing and honesty in his enquiries.”’ It is a perfect 
description of the Cardinal. 

Mgr. Suhard never acted hastily. He had an excellent 
memory which enabled him to recognise and greet by name 
any one who had been introduced to him even once, and to 
remember anything that had once been confided to him. He 
was always anxious to know his clergy, for he considered that 
it was only through his priests that he could act. How many 
times did he not say to me: “I know my parish priests, I 
know what I can ask from each one of them, and just exactly 
how far I can go with them.’”’ To know his priests and through 
them his flock and to be at the disposal of his priests—those 
were his chief preoccupations. As a help towards these ends, 
his door was wide open two days a week to all who wished to 
see him. He had one remarkable gift : he was a good listener. 
And the ideas he got from other people were developed and 
enriched in his fertile brain. For a whole day he would ponder 
over the problems that had been submitted to him, whether they 
concerned the apostolate in the towns and country districts, or 
the need on the intellectual plane for confronting modern 
science with the old classical theology. 

Because he knew that entire regions had become dechrist- 
ianised and that as a result of the lack of faith in these dioceses, 
vocations were neither numerous nor courageously apostolic, 
the Cardinal, profiting by his experience at Rheims, in July 
1941 decided upon and, in October 1942, launched, the Mission 
of France with a special seminary at Liseux under the patronage 
of the Little Flower. At Easter 1943, he read Abbé Godin’s 
book, France Pagan? For several days afterwards he spoke 
about it to all his visitors. From his meditations on this question 
was born the Mission of Paris. He foresaw very clearly that this 
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new work would bring him new worries and calumnies and that 
it would be a source of great suffering for those who took part 
in it and especially for the first Superior. “It was not through 
mere caprice that we set in motion the Mission of Paris. What - 
if we have made some blunders. We must advance at all costs.” 
And on his death-bed: ‘The Mission of Paris is not a whim, 
it is a necessity.” In a conversation that he had with the Superior- 
ess of the nuns of Bayeux on Nov. 22nd, 1947, he spoke these 
significant words : 


My chief concern had been to win over the masses. We 
must go to them and bring them Christianity. Between 
them and us there lies a big gap, which must at all 
costs be filled ; and that is what I am trying to do. I come 
in contact with them as much as possible. I receive all 
those who come to me ; I listen to them and I understand 
them. I accept their invitations to dinner—only the other 
day I dined with one of them. 


It is quite clear then that it was pure°apostolic zeal that 
urged Cardinal Suhard to launch the Mission of Paris and not, 
as has been alleged, the desire to regain in the eyes of the 
masses a renown that he had lost during the humiliating days of 
the Liberation. The dates prove this. It was in November 1943, 
one year before the Army of Occupation was forced to return to 
its own country, that the Cardinal appointed the Superior of this 
Mission. 

His zeal found further outlet in the instruction of his people, 
which he had always highly valued and considered to be his 
first duty. From 1947 onwards, he took infinite pains in choosing 
the subject. of his Pastoral Letters and in drawing them up. 
Since it is the leader’s duty to get things done, he got some 
helpers to study the questions under review. He also enlisted 
the aid of one of his friends, a first-class writer, to put the 
finishing touches to the text. He studied the final draft deeply 
and in great detail.- The attention he paid to even the smallest 
phrase, arising from his concern for exactness in doctrine, 
caused him great fatigue. These great letters were “Rise or 
Decline of the Church,” “The Meaning of God,” ‘The Priest 
in the Modern World.” The brilliance of their style contributed 
to their success ; but those who knew the Cardinal well—and 
their name is legion—have remarked that they had often heard 
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every single idea of these famous letters from the Cardinal’s 
own lips at Laval or at Rheims. 

Slow in his intellectual work as in his gait, Cardinal Suhard 
did not live in vain. In his small private oratory, where he was 
never seen to sit down and where, at the close of the day, he 
would wearily throw himself on his prie-dieu worn out by lack 
of sleep, he considered and reconsidered before God the thoughts 
that he had solicited from others or which had been somewhat 
anxiously confided to him. His prudence and his early peasant 
life inclined him to advance cautiously, but they also begot in 
him: a fearlessness that was ready to face any risk. ‘Priests 
generally,”’ he confided to the Superior of the Mission of France, 
“have not sufficient initiative to seek out new paths for the 
apostolate of today. But many of them have sufficient zeal to 
follow the paths which have already been blazed.” 

During the war Cardinal Suhard confined himself to his 
pastoral duties, refusing to have anything to do with political 
matters. He devoted himself with his accustomed generosity 
to all unfortunate people and succeeded in obtaining from the 
invaders, who on their arrival had been grossly insulting him, 
many favours ; and he defended against them the rights of the 
Church and of France, without display or publicity. The Libera- 
tion was most unjust to him but the verdict of impartial history 
will vindicate his honour. He acted as a conscientious bishop, 
and without any human consideration whatsoever, responsible 
as he was for more than 2,000 priests and five million souls. 
Because he saw that Paris was not sufficiently evangelised and 
because he was haunted by the continuous echoing in his heart of 
the words of St. Paul, he orientated his clergy and his faithful 
towards a missionary apostolate. He died as a “good servant,” 
worn out by his labours. From the day of his consecration the 
Cardinal never had a day’s holiday and took to his bed only at 
the approach of death. History has already recorded his name; 
his figure will steadily grow with the lapse of time and the abating 
of passions. ‘He was a prophet, one who saw twenty years 
ahead,” a priest, who had received many cenfidences from the 
Cardinal said to me one day. “I had many conversations with 
him about the apostolate and its needs and every one of them 
started with a brief survey of the Church’s position in the world.” 
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THE ASSUMPTION 


KEVIN MCNAMARA 


BOUT four years have elapsed since that November morning 
A of brilliant sunshine, the Feast of All Saints 1950, when a 

million people, crowded into the Square of St. Peter’s and 
the surrounding streets, heard the Holy Father pronounce from 
his throne on the steps of the great basilica the solemn words : 
“We, by the authority of Our Lord Jesus Christ, of the Blessed 
Apostles Peter and Paul, and Our Own, pronounce, declare and 
define it to be a dogma divinely revealed, that the Immaculate 
Mother of God, the ever Virgin Mary, when the course of her 
earthly life was run, was assumed in body and in soul to heavenly 
glory.”” The definition was followed by the singing of the Te 
Deum by the assembled multitude in heartfelt gratitude for 
this new and precious jewel in Our Lady’s crown, an authentic 
expression of the sentiments that filled the hearts of all true 
Christians. Yet as external manifestation, not even the most 
solemn pageantry which a tradition of two thousand years could 
muster, and which reached its highest peak that morning in the 
august procession from the Sistine Chapel to St. Peter’s Square, 
with its thousand mitred bishops and abbots, could adequately 
represent the significance of what was taking place, nor betoken 
the depth and world-wide extent of the spiritual experience 
shared that morning by the faithful everywhere. The many 
millions who listened over the radio or who marked the hour by 
prayer and meditation, or in-the midst of their duties were stiil 
in spirit united to their visible Head on earth as he exercised 
the highest function of his divinely-guided teaching authority, 
felt a sense of elation, awe and gratitude which could not be 
indicated even by the glorious display in the Square of St. 
Peter’s. 


to their realisation that a new dogma had been given them 
bearing with it, now for the first time beyond all cavil or question, 
the seal of the divine authority. They felt within them the deep 
joy which the Catholic soul experiences in offering to God the 
homage of its acceptance of divine truth on His authority. But 
the true nature of the Catholic world’s rejoicing can be under- 
stood only in the light of the particular dogma which had been 
defined. Vying with the Christian’s delight at having proposed 
to him a truth to be believed on the unmistakable warranty of 
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Truth itself, was the traditional Christian devotion to Mary, the 
Mother of God, and the joy of knowing that this definition was 
for her greater glory and the clearer understanding of her divine 
Motherhood. The proclamation of the dogma of the Assumption | 
coming less than a century after the definition of the Immaculate 
Conception by Pius IX, and the apparitions at Lourdes which 
followed it, and thirty-three years after the momentous events 
of Fatima, was for the whole Church another striking testimony 
that the age in which we live is par excellence the age of Mary. 
The consolation afforded by such a thought was matched only 
by the happiness of being able to express our gratitude for this 
special protection of Mary by being the first to confess our 
belief in her glorious Assumption as a defined dogma of Faith. 
These sentiments, so truly characteristic of the Christian mind, 
reach across the centuries of the Church’s history, and find an 
echo particularly in the hearts of the faithful of Ephesus in the 
year 431 when cheering crowds escorted the bishops of the 
Council through the town and shouted the word Theotokos 
through the torch-lit streets, rejoicing that the Faith which they 
treasured in their hearts—that Mary was indeed the Mother of 
God—had been vindicated by the assembled bishops against the 
seeming truth of Nestorius, bishop of Constantinople. 

The proclamation of the dogma of the divine Motherhood 
at Ephesus was the signal for a remarkable increase in devotion 
to Mary and, by a more gradual process, for great development 
in Mariological doctrine. The same is true, as is now strikingly 
clear, of the definition of the Immaculate Conception in 1854. 
And now in our own day, on the morrow of the Assumption 
definition, we can recognise, even at this early stage, unmistak- 
able signs of a parallel twofold tendency, operating on the one 
hand in the minds and hearts of the faithful, on the other in the 
researches and deliberations of the Church’s theologians. There 
is evidence of a great desire on the part of the faithful to know 
more about Our Lady and her vocation, to understand more 
fully her place in the plan of God, to see in clearer light the 
interrelation of her various privileges ; of a greater fidelity to 
her Rosary as the prayer most acceptable to her and most 
instructive to ourselves ; of a filial longing to do her public 
honour by means of processions, visits to her shrines and invoca- 
tions of her patronage for secular societies and institutions. 
In the domain of theology the Assumption definition, which came 
upon us in the end much earlier than had been generally expected 
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a few years previously, has certainly been responsible for a deeper 
study of Mariology, as may be judged from the numerous Marian 
conferences and the contents of theological reviews throughout 
the world ; by petitions for a future dogmatic definition of - 
Our Lady’s Universal Mediation ; by the many requests, quite 
recently acceded to by the Holy Father, for the institution of a 
feast of Our Lady’s Queenship, a prerogative which has figured 
so largely in Pope Pius XII’s Marian teaching and is so closely 
connected with Mary’s Assumption. To the present year, con- 
secrated to Mary in a special way, must of course be attributed 
in large part this increased interest in Marian theology and the 
quickening of Marian devotion, but one can scarcely be mistaken 
in the belief that both developments owe very much to the 
definition of 1950. 

An argument put forward by some why the Assumption 
should not be defined, viz., that it would only arouse hostility 
to the Church while conferring no compensating advantage, 
since everybody already believed the doctrine, is thus seen to be 
without foundation. Such good effects of the definition as are 
already perceptible are sufficient to show this. Other benefits 
will be apparent later, while some, doubtless being realised 
even now, will necessarily remain imperceptible, or nearly so. 
It will not be out of place to recall here the various blessings 
which the Holy Father himself, in the Bull Munificentissimus 
Deus, prayed would follow from the definition. These are: the 
glcrification of the Blessed Trinity, to which Mary is united by 
such sacred and intimate bonds ; an increase in the devotion 
of the faithful to their heavenly Mother ; the return of schisma- 
tic Christians to the unity of the true fold under their common 
Mother ; a deeper understanding of celestial values ; reactions 
against materialism together with the lowering of moral stand- 
ards and the wars of extermination it has brought with it ; and 
finally, an increase of Faith in general. The mere fact of the 
proclamation of the dogma would not suffice to produce these 
effects so ardently desired by the Holy Father. Something more 
is necessary. Christians must meditate upon the dogma and 
nourish their minds on the spiritual doctrine contained in it. By 
means of it we must, above all, acquire a richer consciousness of 
Mary’s pre-eminent dignity as Mother of God. 

Much light is thrown on the significance of the dogma by 
the discussions of theologians on the basis of the Assumption 
in the sources of revelation. Prior to the definition, a small 
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minority held the view that the doctrine could not be defined 
because it was not included in the body of truths revealed by 
God, or because, at any rate, there was no certain proof that it 
was included. The overwhelming majority held the opposite 
opinion. They believed that the Assumption was contained in 
the sources of revelation, Scripture and Tradition, and advanced 
many arguments in proof of their position. It was clear that the 
doctrine was not to be found explicitly in the Scriptures, though 
there were a number of texts which had been traditionally 
associated with it, some of which at least might be argued to 
contain, in the light of traditional interpretation by the Church, 
a reference to the doctrine in their spiritual or in their typical 
sense. For example, the words of the Psalmist, “Arise, O Lord, 
into thy resting place: thou and the ark which thou hast 
sanctified” (Ps. 131: 8), concerning which the Holy Father 
writes: “In the ark of the covenant, made of incorruptible 
wood and placed in the temple of God, they [the Fathers and 
theologians of the Church] see a figure of the most pure body of 
the Virgin Mary preserved free from any corruption of the grave 
and carried aloft to the exalted glory of heaven.” Or the ref- 
erence to the bride of the Canticle, ““‘who goeth up by the desert, 
as a pillar of smoke, of aromatical spices, of myrrh, and frank- 
incense,’’ to be crowned with a diadem (Cant. 3: 6). Passages — 
such as these, fit material perhaps for the eloquence of a preacher, 
were, apart from an infallible declaration by the Church that 
God intended to reveal in them the doctrine of the Assumption, 
clearly inadequate to support the burden of proof. Theologians 
therefore set out to establish in the most convincing way that 
Our Lady’s Assumption was implicitly contained in Scripture 
and Tradition, and here they had a wealth of arguments to 
draw on. The task, therefore, was primarily one of selection and 
clarity of exposition, so as to set forth such aspects of Marian 
doctrine as led most directly to the fact of Mary’s Assumption. 

It would be beyond our scope in the present article to enum- 
erate the various arguments which were summoned up from the 
treatises of the Fathers and Scholastics, were it not that the 
mere juxtaposition of the arguments serves a very valuable 
purpose. It enables us to see the order of the proofs, the relation 
in which they stand to one another, and the underlying unity 
which derives from the central fact and fundamental proof of 
the divine Motherhood. Thus we see the doctrine of the Assump- 


tion in its proper setting. 
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Leaving aside, then, the historico-theological line of proof, 
which seeks to establish that the doctrine is revealed by tracing 
a continuous belief in it from apostolic times, we find the follow- 
ing arguments advanced: the dignity of the Mother of God, 
which is incompatible with the possibility that her body be 
allowed to suffer corruption ; her likeness to her Son, which 
demands that she too be placed in the enjoyment of heavenly 
glory in the perfection of her personality, her body united to her 
soul ; her share in the mediation of her Son, which demands that 
she, like Him, appear before the throne of the Father in a resus- 
ciated and glorified body ; the love of Jesus for His Mother, 
which could not brook her humiliation by the dissolution of her 
body ; His respect for the divine command expressed in Holy 
Scripture: honour thy father and thy mother; Mary’s Im- 
maculate Conception, in virtue of which she is free not only from 
original sin but from its consequence, the corruption of the 
grave ; her spotless virginity, both in the conception and in the 
birth of her divine Son, entitling us to conclude that He who had 
thus preserved the integrity of her body by divine power would 
preserve it also from dishonour after death ; her association 
with her Son in His victory over sin and its consequences, 
viz., concupiscence, the bondage of death, and bodily corrup- 
tion, an association clearly foretold in the words of the Proto- 
Gospel (Gen. 3 : 15) ; the special blessing conferred on Mary by 
God through the words of the angel, “Blessed art thou among 
women,” in virtue of which she was exempted from the divine 
malediction to bring forth children in pain and to return ‘to 
dust (Gen. 3: 16-19). In assessing the relative value of the 
foregoing arguments theologians have ample matter for debate. 
Their main problem has centred round the degree of immediacy 
with which the conclusion follows from the revealed premiss in 
each case, their object being to show that the Assumption was 
itself contained in revelation, i.e., was formally revealed, and 
was not merely a theological conclusion arrived at by @ formal 
process of reasoning from a revealed truth and a truth known 
by human reason; or alternatively, to justify the position, 
hitherto held only by a minority among theologians, that even a 
theological conclusion could be proposed for belief on the direct 
authority of God, i.e., be declared a part of revealed truth, to be 
believed by divine: faith. 

In the present article there can be no discussion of this 
technical theological problem. It is the doctrine, not the process 
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of proving it, with which we are primarily concerned. Never- 
theless, our attempt to see the doctrine as clearly as possible, 
to see it not merely in itself but in its principles, will, we believe, 
make it clear that Mary’s Assumption is formally revealed, 
being contained implicitly in the general scriptural teaching on 
the intimate association of Mary with her Son. 

It will be noted that all the arguments listed above ultima- 
tely draw their force from the special position assigned by 
Sacred Scripture to Our Blessed Lady in the plan of Redemption. 
That position can be summed up in the statement that she is the 
Mother of God. Nevertheless, a mere abstract statement of her 
divine Motherhood very inadequately conveys what that sublime 
prerogative means in the concrete. If the sources of revelation 
had contained no more than the simple statement that Jesus, 
the Son of God, was born of Mary, we should be very far from 
possessing the great body of Mariological doctrine which the’ 
Church proposes to our belief today. A wide field of possible 
privileges would certainly lie open to the imagination, and some 
of them could doubtless be attributed to Our Lady with a high 
degree of certainty. Very often however—and the Assumption 
would certainly be a case in point—the arguments would be 
based only on what appeared fitting to our minds and would 
inevitably lead only to probable conclusions. But Mary’s posi- 
tion as Mother of God and its actual implications in the mind of 
God are much more clearly defined in Scripture and Tradition 
than they would be in a simple statement of the divine Mother- 
hood. It was the will of God that the closest possible union 
exist between the Redeemer of the human race and His Blessed 
Mother. United by the intimate bonds which exist by nature 
between a mother and her son, her destiny as Mother was 
not limited to ministering to His needs within the four walls 
of their home at Nazareth. It extended to His public life and to 
His threefold role as Priest, Prophet and King. Thus she entered 
ever more fully into His divine mission, becoming ever more 
closely united to Him in mind and will, sharing ever more richly 
in the life of the Blessed Trinity through the constant and un- 
impeded action of the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of Christ Himself. 
Her divine Motherhood leads her onjto sublime functions of which 
we could have learned only from the sources of revelation. She 
was called on to co-operate in the most intimate, if subordinate, 
way in the work of the Redemption, thus earning for herself 
the title of Co-redemptrix, and in virtue of this she won the right 
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to share in the royal sovereignty of Christ, to sit beside Him as 
His Queen. ‘He, the Son of God,” said the present Holy Father 
in his celebrated Radio Message to Fatima in 1946, “reflects on 
His heavenly Mother the glory, the majesty, the dominion of His 
Kingship ; for, having been associated with the King of Martyrs 
in the ineffable work of human Redemption as Mother and 
co-operatrix, she remains forever associated with Him, with an 
almost unlimited power in the distribution of graces which flow 
from the Redemption.” 

Because of this sublime association of Mary with her divine 
Son, God conferred on her the glorious privileges of perpetual 
virginity and Immaculate Conception, so intimately connected 
with her roles as Co-redemptrix and Queen. From these privileges 
it is an easy step to her Assumption, which is clearly demanded 
by an intrinsic necessity in God’s plan for her in association with 
her Son. This is well brought out in Munificentissimus Deus, in 
the words of the Holy Father immediately preceding the dogma- 
tic definition : 


Therefore the venerable Mother of God, united with 
Jesus Christ in a mysterious way from all eternity “in one 
and the same decree”’ of predestination, in her Conception 
immaculate, a virgin inviolate in her divine Motherhood, 
a noble associate of the divine Redeemer, who won complete 
victory over sin and its consequences, received at last the 
supreme culmination of her privileges: to be preserved 
free from the corruption of the sepulchre and, like her Son 
before her, with death vanquished, to be carried aloft in 
body and soul to the exalted glory of heaven and there as 
Queen to be resplendent at the right hand of her very own 
Son, the immortal King of the ages (I Tim. 1: 17). 


It is precisely against a background such as this that we 
must see the doctrine of the Assumption, or rather, we must see 
it as a special motif that finds its allotted place in the grand 
design of Marian splendours depicted in these words of the Holy 
Father. Thus we see how it is that theologians have proferred 
80 many different proofs of Our Lady’s Assumption. In a sense 
they are not different proofs, for they complement one another 
and are marvellously interwoven, having as a common basis 
that “one and the same decree of predestination” which united 
Jesus and Mary in the work of Redemption. When, therefore, 
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the Holy Father, having traced the history of belief in the As- 
sumption through the centuries, came to sum up the arguments 
in favour of the doctrine, he began from the idea of Mary’s 
association with Jesus, referring to that general idea a number 
of considerations which are in reality but varying aspects of it : 


All these arguments and considerations of the Holy 
Father and theologians are based on the Sacred Scripture 
as on their ultimate foundation. Indeed, the Scripture set 
before our eyes, as it were, God’s gracious Mother in most 
intimate association with her divine Son, and ever sharing 
in His destiny. Therefore, it seems all but impossible to see 
her who conceived, who bore, who nursed Him with her 
own milk, who held Him in her embrace and pressed Him to 
her breast, now, after her life on earth, separated from Him, 
if not in soul, yet in body. Since our Redeemer is the Son of 
Mary, surely He who observed the divine law most perfectly 
could hardly fail to honour, beside His Eternal Father, His 
most beloved Mother. And since it was within His power 
to adorn her with the great honour of keeping her untouched 
by the corruption of the grave, we must believe that He 
did so. 


The Pope goes on to relate the argument from the Proto- 
Gospel to the same underlying idea : 


We must especially recall that from the second century on 

the Holy Fathers portrayed the Virgin Mary in the role of 

the New Eve, subject surely to the New Adam, but intimat- 

ely associated in that struggle with the enemy of hell, which, 

as the Proto-Gospel foretells, was to result in complete 

victory over sin and death, two realities which are const- 

antly coupled in the writings of the Apostle to the Gentiles 

(Rom. 5: 6; I Cor. 15: 21-6). Therefore, just as the 

glorious resurrection of Christ was an essential element of 

this victory and its crowning memorial, so too the struggle 

that was common to the Blessed Virgin and to her Son was 

to be brought to a close with the “glorification” of her 
virginal body. 

With this masterly summing-up of the Holy Father we may 

pass on from consideration of the doctrine in its basis in revela- 

tion, and in its relation to the place of Our Lady in the divine 
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plan of Repemption. There are a number of points in the doctrine 
itself or arising out of it, over which one would like to delay but 
we must confine our attention to just two of these, namely, 
Mary’s death and the glorification of her body. 

It is natural to think of Mary’s death in connection with 
her Assumption, and the Church herself has traditionally done 
so. The dogmatic definition prescinds from the question whether 
Mary died, but the Holy Father clearly presupposes that she did, 
as is obvious from the passage concerning Mary’s privileges 
already quoted. Also, that she should die is demanded by her 
role as Mother of the Redeemer, of Him who conquered death 
by voluntarily submitting to it, while the unwavering belief of 
the Church in general, with a rare dissentient voice, appears to 
put the matter beyond all doubt. The cause of Mary’s death, 
according to the traditional belief, was the intensity of her desire 
to be united to her divine Son. Theology supports this belief, 
at least in as much as it excludes death by disease, in virtue of 
Mary’s freedom from sin and her likeness to her Son, and on the 
other hand, does not require that her death should have been 
one of suffering and expiation. She had already offered the 
sacrifice of her life on Calvary and “it remained but to renew 
it,’ writes Father Garrigou-Lagrange, “in that most perfect 
form which tradition speaks of as the death of love, a death that 
is to say, in which the soul dies, not simply in Grace or in God’s 
love, but of a calm and supremely strong love which draws the 
soul, now ripe for heaven, away from the body to be united to 
God in immediate and eternal vision.” But it was not only at 
the close of her life that Mary’s love for her Son reached such 
intensity. The natural bonds of soul and body would have 
yielded to the pressure of her longing for union with her Son, 
even from the first moment after the end of His earthly sojourn. 
It was only by a special divine power, therefore, that the gentle 
passing of Mary’s soul was deferred until the appointed time. 
When that power was withdrawn, Mary’s soul hastened to the 
side of her Son. In naming the commemoration of her death 
the Dormitio Mariae, the Christians of old found an appropriate 
description of so peaceful and gentle a death. In contemplation 
of it the natural terrors of death become less fearful, and the 
Christian learns to look upon death as the moment of greatest 
love, the prelude to union with Christ and His Mother. In the 
light of Mary’s death the final petition of the Hail Mary takes 
on a new significance and becomes in reality a prayer that our 
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death will be, despite the poverty of our love, like to Mary’s 
own. 

‘Mary’s body was separated from her soul but for a brief 
space of time. She died, not because she had come under the 
sovereignty of death, which is exercised through sin, as Sacred 
Scripture so clearly states, but because of her likeness to her 
Son. She could not, therefore, be tied by the bonds of death. 
In her case the glory of the resurrection is anticipated, and the 
qualities which will be the special glory of the just after their 
resurrection, already adorn her body. Preserved free from 
blemish while she lived, her virginal body has already risen 
“in incorruption” (Cf. J Cor. 15: 42 ff), in that blessed state 
where “death will be no more, nor mouring, nor crying, nor 
sorrow shall be any more” (Apoc. 21: 4) ; free from any inordi- 
nate movement of the sense appetite during Mary’s earthly 
life, it has already risen a “spiritual body’’ now in all respects 
brought under the dominion of her soul ; “sown in weakness,” 
it has already risen ‘“‘in strength,’’ endowed, through the property 
of agility, with the power of swiftest movement, capable of 
almost instantaneous presence at any place at the behest of the 
will ; “‘sown in lowliness,” it has risen “in glory,” effulgent with 
a brightness that reflects the glory of her soul, and endowed with 
youth and surpassing beauty. Thus adorned, Mary is fittingly 
enthroned as Queen of Heaven, a worthy sharer in the royal 
sovereignty of her Son, and, together with Him, a worthy suppli- 
ant for mankind before the Father. In heaven she is the glory of 
the saints, who see in her body a model of the splendour which 
will one day, though in less degree, grace their risen bodies. On 
earth she is the hope of Christians, for whom she is the pledge 
of their glorious resurrection. 

Assumed into heaven and crowned Queen of men and angels, 
Mary is but at the beginning of her task. The Christian mind, 
contemplating the mystery of the Assumption, easily passes on 
to consider the exercise by Mary of her queenly powers, and in 
that thought finds endless consolation. For, though Mary’s 
queenship has many aspects, she is pre-eminently Queen of 
Mercy. In the words of a mediaeval writer, ‘‘the Son of God has 
retained for Himself justice as the half of his Kingdom ; to His 
Mother as the other half He has given mercy.” As Queen of 
Mercy it is her task to assist those who are in need, all, therefore, 
on earth or in Purgatory. It has been God’s will that all divine 
favours which come to men should come through her intercession, 
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and it is thus that her queenly power is exercised. Thus the 
doctrine of the Assumption leads on, by way of Mary’s queenship, 
to the doctrine of her Universal Mediation, which is taught by 
the ordinary magisterium of the Church and may one day be 
defined as a dogma of Faith. 


KEVIN MCNAMARA 
Ennis 


THE USES oF CONTROVERSY 


There is no question but that the Catholic Press would .. 
_.be more effective if it engaged a little more in contro- 
versy on debatable subjects. Its columns. would attract . 
more interest if it were a bit more daring in the discussion 
of problems of our times which are debatable. 


—Cardinal Stritch, 13 May 1954 


SKETCHES OF CLERICAL LIFE 


T. P. DONNELLY 


RECENTLY spent some months in a fairly Jarge French town 

(population 100.000) which was a mixture of tradition and 

modern industry. It is set in romantic mountain scenery, 
its streets are busy and crowded ; the old city with its ancient 
churches is surrounded by a great belt of working-class suburbs. 
The remark has been made that the Red concentrations in 
France can be traced along river valleys, because of the tendency 
of industry to follow the rivers. So it is here, particularly as 
the industries of this town depend closely on water through 
hydro-electricity. There is a flourishing daily Communist 
newspaper, the Sunday Mass attendance is the average for all 
France, about fifteen per cent. Though some of the neighbouring 
districts are strongly Catholic, the young people coming from 
there into the big city quickly give up the practice of their 
faith. Priests would smile sadly or look incredulous when I 
remarked that in Ireland the clergy had influence among the 
trade unions. It would be wrong, nevertheless, to imagine that 
the Catholic Church in such a town had lost its grip or given up 
the struggle. 

A meeting with Father Balinot! would help to dispel such an 
idea. Father Balinot is a stoutish man in his forties with shrewd 
eyes and a quiet voice. He is a native of Alsace, which he does 
not let you forget, for Alsace is one of the most Catholic and 
patriotic provinces of France. Its recent religious history is 
relevant here. Up to 1918 it was a German province and there- 
fore its religious affairs were governed by the Papal Concordat 
with Germany. By the treaty of Versailles, Alsace became 
French once more and so the French Government reasoned, 
subject to the harsh laws of separation of Church and State of 
1901. The people of Alsace, however, made such vehement civil 
protests in 1920 that they were allowed to continue under the 
German Concordat, which included a salary for the clergy and 
religious instruction in the schools. (This arrangement con- 
tinues.) 

Now, in 1940 the Germans returned, claimed Alsace as a 
German province and conscripted the young men, of whom many 
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were sent to the Russian front and others remained in France 
as German troops of occupation (some of these were associated 
with the unfortunate massacre of French civilians at Oradour- 
sur-Glane). But a large number fled into the interior of France | 
and Father Balinot accompanied some of these to the town 
where I was living. 

He taught theology in the seminary and in his spare time 
ministered to the refugees, ran a section of the Resistance, and 
manufactured identity documents for his young men from Alsace. 
The Gestapo on one occasion raided his room and carelessly 
tossed aside a textbook of dogma which contained a list of 
Resistance members. One day a young fellow, not very strong 
in the head, was asked by the police for his identity documents. 
He showed two sets of them and blithely informed the Gestapo 
that Father Balinot had made them for him. The Gestapo ar- 
rested and several times interrogated Father Balinot, who used 
his command of German and his harmless appearance to stave 
off his questioners till the American troops arrived some weeks 
later. 

He is now convent chaplain and takes classes in literature 
and religious instruction, but most of his time is spent on an 
autocycle keeping in touch with his brethren from Alsace over 
@ wide area. He sleeps and eats rather irregularly and his 
health is not all it might be. He is the anonymous author of ten 
small volumes of poetry, drama and choral verse, chiefly religi- 
ous in character. His lucid and penetrating intellect makes him 
probably the most impressive talker I have ever met. He admits 
that the French working class is little better than pagan (except, 
of course, Alsace!). The C.F.T.C., he thinks, let themselves 
(they are the Catholic group of trade unions) be jockeyed by the 
Communists into starting the general strike last August. The 
Communists had so stung them by calling them “altar boys” 
that they began the strike to show they were men ; the Commun- 
ists came in later and by continuing the strike a day or two after 
the Catholic unions had called it off gained most of the credit 
in the eyes of the working class. 

I once heard Father Balinot and another convent school 
chaplain, who worked in Tunis, discuss the religious knowledge 
classes that they gave to their pupils. Both of them had ap- 
parently made a psychological study of adolescence, religion 
and teaching methods. When I expressed admiration at their 
thoroughness, the chaplain from Tunis replied; Yes, but in 
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freland you would meet a higher degree of unanimity of psy- 
chological response to religious stimuli.”” I did not feel urged 
to argue in the face of such superior learning. . 

This priest from Tunis—he was French, of course—was 
spending his holidays in the district, living for the most part 
completely alone in a chalet in the mountains. He descended to 
the town now and again to hunt for complete editions of the 
Fathers of the Church in the secondhand book shops. 

I had the good fortune to become friendly with two young 
curates of a city parish. Their parish included the shopping 
district and their flock was chiefly middle class—these they 
always called bourgeois. The congregations at week-day Masses 
were rather small, thirty or forty people, but I did notice they 
went to Holy Communion in a very high proportion. All public 
Masses were dialogue Masses and the congregation usually 
responded well. Every Sunday there was Mass at five o’clock 
in the afternoon, which was the best attended Mass of the 
week. 

The parish was too populous to visit in any regular fashion 
and the priests depended on contacts through baptism, marriage, 
funerals, a youth club and children’s holiday camps. Priest- 
workers they regarded with little favour, for the usual reasons, 
and they recommended the French system of all-out Missions 
for an area or diocese. Their reading, as far as I could observe, 
was curiously narrow, mostly religious periodicals and spiritual 
books. They took a keen interest in painting and church decora- 
tion and architecture, and their own rooms were adorned with 
copies of modernistic religious paintings by Rouault and 
others. Strong supporters of the modern liturgical movement, 
one of them used to quote: ‘From the vernacular prayers 
after Mass, O Good Lord, deliver us.” All Mass stipends were 
noted down and divided among the priests of the parish. A 
priest’s second Mass on a Sunday was offered for the donor’s 
intention and the stipend delivered to the bishop. A curate’s 
salary came, I believe, to about two pounds a month. 

Their views on social questions were well-marked and some- 
times pungently expressed. They had little regard for the 
bourgeois old ladies who haunted the church trying to make 
reparation for their ill-gotten wealth. When I asked a curate 
about the problems of preaching in his church to a congregation 
which represented much of the intelligentsia of a city, he merely 
laughed and said ‘Bourgeoisie!’ The young working-class 
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people of the parish, even the Catholic Action leaders, they 
assured me, did not care for the baroque splendours of this 
church and preferred to go to Mass in the neighbouring parish 
where they felt more at home in simple surroundings among 
their fellow workers, to whom they felt they owed their loyalty. 
The conversation of these two young priests was sprinkled with 
terms like unions, organisation, working-class solidarity, em- 
ployers, living wage, strikes, housing, milieu, reconstruction, 
social and economic problems. They complained of the injustice 
of Catholic employers in the city who brought the Church into 
ill repute. When I asked them why there was not a strong 
well-organised labour movement, they answered that the unions 
had to contend with unemployment, bad organisation and the 
vagaries of French individualism. These priests ran summer 
holiday camps in the mountains for the children of the parish, 
despite the regrettable drawback that the children, who were 
working class, were looked after by the only available helpers, 
daughters of bourgeois families. Class war in France is more 
than a term in a text-book. 


On political questions these two curates were not very 
anxious to express their opinions ; they wanted to have nothing 
to do with politics. In a general way they were sympathetic 
to the workers taking part in the general strike of August, 1953 
Communists apart. They were strangely calm about the pitiful 
position of Catholic schools in France. “That is the law,” 
seemed to be their attitude. When I hinted at resistance or 
revolt, as might happen in some countries I knew, they were 
taken aback and spoke of duties towards the State. They were 
quite reconciled to the French Revolution. It brought changes 
for the good, they said, for example the division of the country 
into departments. I once made so bold as to enquire their 
attitude to the Finaly affair (the adopted Jewish children) and 
I was firmly told, ““No opinion.” Their attitude to the French 
Premier, Laniel, was that he was not to be trusted—he was a 
wealthy manufacturer. Their military service they took lightly 
and scoffed at my objections as a typically Anglo-Saxon attitude. 
They did not hold America in high regard. One said that America 
had not suffered enough and was materialistic, another that the 
Americans were no artists. Ireland, when they thought about it, 
was a country of fervent Catholics where the priests were a lot 
better off than in France, 
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The unanimity of view between these two young priests 
was, I thought, very striking, and I wonder if their opinions 
ean be taken as typical of the younger French clergy. 

Among my acquaintances was also Father Paul, the parish 
priest of a new industrial suburb of twelve thousand inhabitants. 
Most of these are Communist sympathisers. Many of them are 
foreign and coloured workers and the Party members never lose 
any time in making these welcome. Father Paul is a cheerful, 
tough person who has decorated the wall of his study with a 
citation of the Legion of Honour. This tells of his services with 
the Resistance, quotes his description, by the Germans, as 
“the terrorist priest,’ mentions the price put on his head, and 
adds, perhaps ambiguously, that he did not hesitate at firing. 
The main church of the parish went into disuse in 1905 and he 
has restored it since the war. Its Sunday congregations, at the 
two Masses I celebrated there, came to about a hundred people. 
Nevertheless there was a feeling of hope and energy about the 
place. The little church is bare, simple and clean ; the dialogue 
Mass was clearly answered ; a choir of young working girls 
gave a lusty rendering of Gregorian chant and cheerful hymns. 
Father Paul occupies a couple of rooms in a small'old chateau 
with traces of vanished pomp about it. Most of the space has 
been converted into a dance hall, a basket-ball court, a cinema, 
meeting rooms for the parish organisations, a bar, and accom- 
modation for parishioners who could find nowhere else to live. 
Various young people move about in a business-like way, doing 
repairs. I often noticed that this vigorous priest was held in 
admiration by his fellow-clergy, especially the younger ones. 

Now there is little need to remark that these priests live 
in a different world from ours. It is a hard and unfriendly 
world, a state-ridden and post-Christian world, typical of the 
industrial civilisation of the mid-twentieth century. And it is 
a world fit for heroes of the Gospel to live in. There is no guaran- 
tee that it will not spread wider, perhaps as far as our own tight 
little island, so we might learn something from observing the 
priests who struggle in it to the same great purpose as ourselves. 


T. P. Donnety | 
St. Columb’s College, Derry. . 
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ROUND THE REVIEWS 


J. G. McGarRY 


S mid-summer edition of ‘Round the Reviews” is a one- 
| course offering. The single item chosen, which is of an 
unusual kind, is taken from the Summer 1953 issue of 
E1esE (The Sign of the Three Candles, Fleet Street, Dublin. 
Quarterly, 2/-). It is a Litany in Honour of Christ the King 
composed by the Carna seanachat, Padraig Mac an Iomaire, and 
recorded in 1942 by Dr. Sean O Stilleabhdin, the Archivist of the 
Irish Folklore Commission. Padraig is one of our finest story- 

tellers and his Litany reveals rare spiritual understanding. 
The account that Padraig gave to Dr. O Séilleabhéin of 

his composing this tribute is moving in its simplicity : 


About four years ago I was thinking what way I could 
give honour to Christ the King ; for I am a sinful man and 
I felt I must say something as homage and honour to Christ, 
the King of Mercy. It was lying in bed before falling asleep 
that on a couple of nights I made the Litany. I never heard 
one word of it from anyone ever but just as I composed it 
myself. I hope it is good and anyone that says it—may God 
be merciful to him for his prayer. 


We are grateful to Dr. O Suilleabhdin and to Professor 
Gerard Murphy, Editor of Higse, for permission to reproduce 
here in full the text of this remarkable litany. 


Umhluighim agus ullmhuighim mé héin duit, a Chriost, a Ri. 


A Ri na bhflaitheas, déan trécaire orainn. 

A Ri na n-aingeal, d.t.o. 

A Ri na ngrast, d.t.o. 

A Ri an tsdlais, d.t.o. 

A Ri an tsfocthchain, d.t.o. 

A Ri an tsolais siorraidhe, d.t.o. 

A Ri Iosa, A Mhic na Maighdean Selva, i d.t.o.: 
A Ri chruthuigh Neamh agus Parthas, d.t.o. - 
A Ri chruthuigh an cine daona, d.t.o. 

A Ri na cruinne uiliug, d.t.o. 
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A Ri @isli’ ta héin chun bas na Croiche fhuilint ar a’ son, d.t.o. 

A Ri rinne an trosca fada, d.t.o. 

A Ri chuir an t-allus fola, d.t.o. 

A Ri ar tugadh breith ort faoi Phionsa Phioléid a dhuil tri 
bhas na Croiche, d.t.o. 

A Ri ar tugadh an bhreith gan choir gan chain ort, d.t.o. 

A Ri ar cuireadh an Cordinn spiona ar do cheann, d.t.o. 

A Ri a scitirsedladh ag an bpiléar, d.t.o. 

A Ri a buaileadh, d.t.o. 

A Ri a masluigheadh, d.t.o. 

A Ri martruigheadh 6 mhullach do chinn go bonn do chosa,d.t.o. 

A Ri cuireadh ag iompar na Croiche Céasta go Sliabh Calvary, 
d.t.o. 

A Ri leagadh tri huaire le meadhchain a’ geuid peacai sinne, d.t.o. 

A Ri ar cuireadh na tairni thri do lamha ar an gCroich, d.t.o. 

A Ri ar cuireadh na tairni thri do chosa ar an gCroich, d.t.o. 

A Ri harduigheadh ar an gCroich, d.t.o. 

A Ri shaor an gadaidhe ar chrann na Paise, saor sinn, a Thiarna 
Criost. 

A Ri chuir délais ar an Maighdean ghlérmhar Muire Mhathair, 
d.t.o. 

A Ri na hAoine, d.t.o. 

A Ri fuair bas ar an gCroich, d.t.o. 

A Ri ar cuireadh an tslea’ thri do thaoibh, d.t.o. 

A Ri ar déirteadh do chuid fola beannuithe ar an tala’ ar a’ son 
sinne, d.t.o. 

A Ri hanlacadh sa bhfua’, d.t.o. 

A Ri d’oscail geatai na bhflaitheas, d.t.o. 

A Ri d’fhuascail na haithreachai naomhtha as Limbo, d.t.o. - 

A Ri an Domhna’, d.t.o. 

A Ri @eiri’ an treas 14 6 mhairbh, d.t.o. 

A Ri chua’ suas ar neamh, d.t.o. 

A Ri ’t4 na shuidhe ar dheis Dé, d.t.o. 

A Ri d’orduigh an Spioraid Naomh ar na haspail, d.t.o. 

A Ri na n-easpal, d.t.o. 

A Ri na heaglaise, d.t.o. 


A Ri na naomh, d.t.o. 
A Ri na mairtireach, d.t.o. 
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A Ri na bhfirion, d.t.o. 

A Ri na maighdean, d.t.o. 

A Ri na righte uiliug, d.t.o. 

A Ri thiubhras breithiinas orainn, go dtuga tu, a Thiarna, 
dea’-bhreith ar a’ n-anam ar uair a’ mbais. 

A Mhaighdean ghlérmhar, guidh orainn. 

A Mhaighdean chumhra, guidh orainn. 

A Mhaighdean g[fh]léigeal gan smal, guidh orainn. 

Agus cuimri a’ n-anama ort ar uair a’ mbais : Amen. 


J. G. McGARRY 
St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 


COMPLACENCY AND THE PRESS 


Remember that complacency in a newspaper or publishing 


office is stagnancy. The moment we are satisfied with 
ourselves in the field of the Catholic Press is the moment 
when we begin to deteriorate. A holy dissatisfaction with 
what we are doing is a postulate for progress in our work. 


—Cardinal Stritch, 13 May 1954 


CHRONICLE 


TELEVISION 


ORTHERN Unionists on their periodic trips to Dublin often 
N return sad at heart to see the number of TV aerials south 

of “the land frontier.”” Some have written in ‘the local 
dailies of their impressions during their foreign travels and have 
referred, rather impishly, to the moral problem of licences due 
from “the lookers-in over the wall.” Being, I take it, on the 
right side of “‘the wall,’ I cannot say how many sets there must 
be in the whole island. The number of viewers, periodic or 
continual, is even more difficult to hazard. Judging from con- 
versation, nearly everyone in Belfast seems to have watched the 
football games for the World Cup. 

This short article (the first of three) on British TV is largely 

explanatory and for the benefit of those who are far far away 
from Kirk O’Shotts, Sutton Coldfield, Wenvoe or—yes, even 
Belfast. 
The normal programme for the day lasts about five hours. 
From around three o’clock until four the housewife can learn 
what fruit and vegetables to buy ; how to make apfelkuchen ; 
she can interview personalities from UNO, the stage, the screen 
and the professions ; she can, on some days, watch a film, and 
can even set baby there to watch the programme for the very 
young. From 5 to 6 we have Children’s TV (sport, playlets, 
newsreels, talks) and finally from 7.30 until 10.30 or 11 p.m. 
the main events of the day—Newsreel, Sports, Variety, Drama, 
Opera, Ballet or what have you. 

The presentation of the news has been a slight headache to 
the sponsors. The obvious difficulty is that of not being there 
when the event happens. The camera can be there, of course, to 
see memorials unveiled and important visitors arriving at air-. 
ports, but the really interesting news it often unexpected. Just 
think of the difference in watching the Armagh arms raid in 
progress and the rather dull film of the outside gate and the road 
down which the raiders evidently departed! Just lately the 
half-hour given to the news has been halved, with one period 
given over to talks, maps and stills, while the other half contains 
the filmed events of the day. This has been very severely 
criticised in almost all the papers and there seems to be a_ bright 
future for some young person with ideas on how to give tele- 
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Nearly every sport has been featured at some time and most 
people agree that the B.B.C. do this rather well. Those of us 
who at times mix sport and politics got quite a thrill when 
Germany scored the winning goal against Hungary to win the 
World Cup. The games in this competition were relayed from 
Switzerland through Eurovision, the name given to the recent 
link-up of eight European countries. Just now, one has a choice 
of speedway from West Ham, motor racing at Silverstone and 
the thrills (or is it ‘frills’ ?) at Ascot. The highlight of the 
season seems to have been Wimbledon with its atmosphere of 
cosmopolitan refinement, its silences, bursts of applause and 
that sound of deep summer—the plock of ball on taut string. 
Intimate asides and broad sweeps, just at the right times. This 
was splendid. 

We hear much about how bad the programmes are on TV. 
We have also probably heard of the man who answered this 
criticism with the cynical, ‘‘We haven’t got a set either.”” Some 
of the interviewers have been most dismally woolly, especially 
those on world affairs and the Russian problem. Everyone seems 
quite content to mouth the familiar post-war platitudes and to 
avoid anything to give offence. The success of Gilbert Harding in 
just not doing that would seem to show that the public still has 
some definite views on this and that. 

Some of the televised plays have been brilliantly carried 
off. On Sunday July 11 we had “‘The Small Victory,” the third 
in a play cycle called “The Promised Years,” by Iain MacCor- 
mick. In it, Father Riley (looking very like Monsignor Quinlan!) 
and Sister Annelise of the Sacred Heart Mission in Korea are 
put under house arrest by the Reds. Other prisoners join them, 
a coloured G.I. from Georgia, a bigoted anti-Catholic, a British 
Tommy and other types of Western life. Father Riley’s “‘con- 
fession’”’ will save the others, but—will he sign? This is the 
problem and its treatment would raise rounds of applause in 
Maynooth’s Aula or in Dalgan. Lily Kann, who portrays Sister 
Annelise, a Swiss nun, gives the most authentic version one 
could meet outside convent walls. Even after thinking back a 
week on her performance, I still stand in wonder. We used to 
ask why Hollywood should choose “‘us” when portraying “serious 
religion.” Ht tu, B.B.C. % 

Panel games seem popular with most viewers. ‘What's 
My Line ?”’ is far and away the most popular of these with our 
own Eamonn Andrews in the chair (and, incidentally, on a 
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great number of hoardings and posters around here) and the 
gruff Harding, who says what he likes and gets off with it. The 
panel in this game attempt to guess a person’s occupation and 
are, more often than not, correct. This game is having a rest 
now and we now have ‘‘Guess My Story’’—people who were in 
the news, the ballboy at Wimbledon, the Russian stroke from 
Henley, etc. “Change Partners” is the rather amusing attempt 
to pair off correctly the husbands and wives from a group of 
eight. 

The crowning event of TV for Catholics must surely have 
been the visit on June 6 to the Vatican. This was the opening 
day of Eurovision, when Rome came right into our sitting- 
rooms. As the cameras swung down from the cross above 
St. Peter’s over the familiar colonnades, we could see the long 
shadows of evening and hear the clapping of the groups in the 
Piazza. Slowly then up and across to the private apartment of 
His Holiness. An unforgettable pause and then the tall, lonely 
figure in white, waving with that most Italian gesture of greeting. 
I was watching with a group of 30 people and as he gave his 
blessing we all involuntarily crossed ourselves—one could almost 
hear the rustle of it from the Tiber to John O’Groats. 

Finally, a word for ourselves. Western Germany has eight 
transmitters in action and lavish new studios. The Italian net- 
work promises to emerge as one of the most go-ahead in Europe. 
France, the first to start, has still only four—two in Paris, one 
in Lille and a small power station in Strasbourg. Belgium, with 
two stations, runs a bi-lingual service (Gael Linn take note). 
Holland and Denmark and Switzerland have one transmitter 
each. The costs are, of course, frightening, but TV must come to 
Ireland sooner or later. We on the opposite side of “the wall’ 
are told that we are to have our own programme soon. That 
surely in the unanswerable persuasive ! 


PATRICK McKAVANAGH 
St. Mac Nissi’s College, Garron Point, Co. Antrim. 


THOUGHTS ON THE GOSPELS 
FOR SEPTEMBER 


THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
(Luke 17 : 11-19) 


“Sit laus plena” 


The gratitude we owe the Creator and Hisinfinitely adorable 
Providence ought not only to be remembered but also expressed 
in prayers of praise and gratitude. 

(a) In the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass the Church asks us to 
make daily recognition of our gratitude in various ways. In 
the Gloria we sing: ‘We give thee thanks for Thy immense 
glory, O Lord God, heavenly King, God the Father Omni- 
potent.” In the Preface, after we have lifted up our hearts, the 
priest says: “Let us thank the Lord, Our God,’ and the people 
answer, “It is a worthy and a just thing.” The celebrant goes 
on to say: “It is a truly just and worthy, wise and whole- 
some thing that we should always and in every place give thanks 
unto thee, O Holy Lord.” 

Further, in the Consecration the evangelical sayings of 
Jesus are repeated by which He Himself gave an example of 
gratitude to the Father the first time that He celebrated the 
Eucharist : ‘Tibi gratias agens,” giving Thee thanks for Him- 
self and for us. After the Communion, the Minister of God repeats 
again before the chalice full of the blood of the Lord: “What 
shall I give unto the Lord for so many acts of kindness? I will 
take the Chalice of health and call upon the name of the Lord,” 
that is to say, he will prepare his soul to receive the penton 
drink while anticipating an act of gratitude. 

Lastly, when the Sacrifice has been completed, the priest 
takes leave of the faithful with the ‘“‘Ite Missa est’? and must be 
answered by “Deo Gratias.”” Thanks have been offered to God, 
for always and for everybody. 

(b) At morning and evening prayers we tienk the Lord 
for having created us, made us Christian, preserved us this night 
(or this day). The saints understood how natural and spontan- 
eous this was to a man who lives in faith and who sees the 
hand of God in everything. 

“Do you know what the frog said as soon as it was: created ? 
He turned round to God and said, ‘Thank you, Lord, for making 
me able to jump so well’.” (Chesterton : Orthodoay). 
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Antonio Anile tells that when he went on a visit to Breuil 
he found three little boys in a distant Alpine hut. When he had 
given them sweets and fruit, they said by way of thanks: 
“Please, thank you.” “Thank you, please,” ‘Please, thank 
you.” What a nice mistake those three little boys made, who 
had been educated who knows how up there in the mountains 
but who showed nevertheless an instinctive necessity to express 
their boyish thanks in some way. 

(c) When a Dominican brings some object, a letter or does 
a favour for another you can hear them say according to their 
custom, “May God be blessed,” and the other answers, “In His 
gifts.” 
They seem to use the question and answer like a phrase of a 
church service, in which both he who gives and he who receives 
gives thanks for every act and good deed. 

Do not let us fail, therefore, to repeat our praises with thanks 
to heaven every day ; like the leprous Samaritan we will no 
longer feel like foreigners if we are firm in our duty of thanks. 
It is the best way of reminding ourselves of our spiritual bonds. 


Works of Thanks 


We pay back human kindnesses in other ways than by words. 
If we have been given presents or someone has favoured us and 
if we feel ourselves to be in debt towards people, we usually try 
to pay back all their kindness in some feeling way when we can. 
We ought to behave like this towards God too. But how is it 
possible to pay Him back in proportion ? It can be done although 
we can only give very little, because all Jesus wants from us is 
active love. 

(a) A lonely rich American called Charles Babonet died 
recently in Los Angeles. When they opened his will they found 
that he had left a 100,000 dollars to the family of Mrs. Pearl 
Tyson, in remembrance of her having invited him to a picnic 
thirty years previously, “thus making him spend one of the 
nicest days of his life.” 

If people are rewarded like this for a pleasant day, how ought 
we to repay God who has given us every joy upon earth and who 
is preparing happiness for us in Paradise ? 

(b) There are many valuable “Preparations for Communion” 
by Blessed Contardo Ferrini which he wrote in a fervour of love 
for his “adored morning Visitor.” There is not one word of 
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“gratefulness’’ amongst them, not because he did not give thanks 
but because he used to like to say that gratefulness should be 
shown by deeds the whole day long. 

It is for the same reason that there is such a long preparatory 
part in Holy Mass, while we give only a token of gratitude after 
Communion: the Church wants us to show our thanks for the 
Sacrifice of the Altar and for the Eucharistic gift by the witness 
of good and holy actions throughout the day. 

(c) Let us give thanks for sorrow and pain, for they are all 
means whereby we can draw nearer to our Lord. He behaves 

somewhat like the surgeon spoken of by Silvio Pellico, who cut 
off Maroncelli’s diseased leg. He gives us pain to free us from 
evil. 

‘“Maroncelli did not cry out when he saw them carrying his 
diseased leg away but looked at it compassionately and then 
turned to the surgeon and said, ‘You have freed me from an 
enemy and I have not the means whereby to repay you.’ 

“There was a glass with a rose in it by the window. 

* ¢Please bring me that rose,’ he said. They brought it to 
him and he gave it to the old surgeon and said, ‘I have not any- 
thing else to give you in token of my gratitude.’ 

“The other took the rose and wept.” (My Prisons, Ch. 88.) 


FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
(Matthew 6 : 24-32) 


‘Vou are not to be troubled” 


Lack of faith in Providence is the first of the basic causes 
why many husbands and wives profane matrimony by not 
wanting to believe Christ’s words, ‘‘But seek ye first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness and all these things shall be added 
unto you.” Those who are given over to business matters and 
forget their religious duties or omit them because they are con- 
centrating on material worries really deserve the Saviour’s 
reproof : “O ye of little faith.”” He says to all of us: “Therefore 
take no thought, saying : ‘What shall we eat ? or What shall we 
drink ? or Wherewith shall we be clothed ?’ For your heavenly 
Father knoweth that ye have need of all these things.” 

(a) St. Francis of Assisi took off all his clothes and sent them 
to Bernardone and took refuge in the bishop’s mantle and said 
these wonderful words : ‘From this time forth I have no Father 
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on earth. My Father is the Father in heaven. He feeds the birds 
and clothes the lily. He will also feed and clothe me.” 

In order to keep their sick people and their poor and their 
orphans, La Cabrini, Don Orione, Bartolo Lungo did not put 
their hopes in this or that person of fret about the morrow or 
despair. They knew that loving faith was enough to move 
mountains and for the Lord’s help in any of our spiritual and 
material needs. 

(b) Maria Montessori, the great leader of modern education, 
was invited to receive a curious journalist afew months before she 
died. He asked her what worries she had, how her house was 
furnished and—just imagine—which corner of her flat she liked 
best. She answered that she had learned from children not to 
worry about anything; they know that their fathers and 
mothers will think of everything. ‘And I know that there is also 
a Father who thinks of me. As to the other questions, it is my 
great joy not to have a house. When I am in Olanda I live with 
my son and not in a flat. My home is Paradise.” 

I am convinced that this is the best basis for the formation 
of all Christians. ‘‘Let us aspire to everything,” as Schiller 
said. Do not let us impoverish ourselves through hypocritical 
pride, thinking we are able to provide for everything. 
It is a good thing to come out of the little box of our material 
worries. Let us think of our souls and of the souls of others. 
God will see to the maintaining of our bodies because He has 
promised this to His faithful. 

(c) Faith in Providence for our earthly needs helps us to be 
serene. In a poem on “The Outline of the Crucifix seen from the 


Left,” Claudel sings : 


We do not need to see in this life what is saved up for us 
in eternity. 

Good servants, you know your duty and that is enough. 

‘You have light and the road has already been marked out. 


Holy Scripture itself exhorts us not to think of the morrow. 
“Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.”” To-morrow is in 
the hands of the Lord ; we ought not to fear anything except 
sin. The fruit of the trust that we pray for from the Holy Ghost 


is—once more—joy. 
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Our Co-operation 


We are the possessors of true liberty if we try to serve God 
only in faith and spiritual works. We shall never do anything 
by ourselves, but prayer will bring us help from Him who can 
help us. 

(a) In recognising that “money is the symbol of man’s 
refusal to obey the commandment: love your neighbour as 
yourself,”” Bruce Marshall, one of the greatest of modern Catholic 
writers, tells of a poor French abbé who found a girl who had 
been reduced to the life of the streets by hunger and over whom 
he watched as if she had been a flower of purity and faith. The 
old abbé Gaston says: ‘Consider the lilies of the field how they 
grow ; they toil not, neither do they spin, said the Lord. But 
in Paris not even the lilies live without working and spinning. 
St. John the Baptist would have had a hard job living on locusts 
and wild honey on the Boulevard de Clichy. The heroism which 
was possible in a desert of sand in unattainable in a desert of 
streets.” (To Man a Penny, Langanesi, 1951, 
p. 138.) 

Is Christ’s word vain today ? No. The novelist shows that 
it is most real today, but that God provides clothes and. food 
for men—he says—through love for their brothers. He allows 
that sometimes someone finds himself on the edge of despair so 
as to force those who have refused their charity to acknowledge 
it. But the generous offer help at the right time. _ Even 
(b) Two years ago a congress of Youth of the A.C.L.I. re- 
proved the Catholic members of parliament for the wretched 
conditions of the poor, and put the blame on the Government if 
they would no longer put their trust in the Saviour’s word, 
_ “Behold the fowls of the air ; for they sow not, neither do they 
reap, nor gather into barns ; yet your heavenly Father feedeth 
them.” Signor Fanfani, who was Minister of Labour at that 
time, defended himself very effectively with this reply : ‘‘What 
you say is quite true. I must say, however, that the Heavenly 
Father does not actually put the food into the mouths of the 
birds of the air but He wants them to do something so that they 
may be able to find food. It is quite true that the lilies do not 
spin but the Saviour wants them to have their beautiful rain- 
ment by sinking their roots into and existing from suitable 
ground. We work to prepare the conditions and we want eyery- 
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one—rich and poor alike—to help each other to relieve misery. 
A Christian state cannot resort to violence ; each indiyidual 
citizen must make sacrifices for the common good . 

(c) Faith in Providence, therefore, does not mean that we 
should stand idly, waiting for manna to drop from heaven. If 
it were necessary it would rain, as it rained upon the Jews in the 
desert. We ought to co-operate in the divine action because 
this action of work is the punishment for original sin and we must 
be prudent and save something for tomorrow as well. 

All this ought to be brought to life in a spiritual atmosphere. 
The saints teach us to help ourselves by working, in serenity, 
with no desire for lucre ; in tranquility, seeking first of all to 
perfect ourselves every day by praying, hoping and loving. 
All the rest will be given us without fail, because Christ’s pro- 
mise is true and everlasting. 


FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
(Luke 7 : 11-16) 


“Beempla trahunt”’ 


The best education is given indirectly, without outbursts 
of recrimination, boring lectures and endless sermons, 
but by example above all. A mother who claims to educate her 
own children to sanctity, without first knowing what sanctity 
._ really is, runs the risk of behaving like that mad woman who 
threw herself over the cliff at Posillipo with her two children 
recently, moving the whole of N aples by the tragic death of the 
poor, innocent children. 

(a) In spite of his anti-Christian errors Montesquieu was an 
untiring benefactor of the poor. Do you know why his spirit 
of charity never tired of helping his neighbour? Because he 
saw that his parents “always behaved towards the poor as if 
they had also been Christs, and on the very day of his baptism 
of her first-born Montesquieu’s mother wanted the first poor 
man who knocked on their door to be his godfather, ‘so that he 
should always remember that the beggars are his brothers’.” 
(Sorel, Montesquieu, Paris 1932, p. 7.) 

(b) How can a mother teach her children something that 
she does not practise herself? Educationists all say that “the 
child is vety sensitive to injustice,” and would be struck by the 
discrepancy between principle and action. He does not quite 
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understand what upsets him but he realises that moral deficiency 
in practice robs any recommendation that is made to him of 
any use. If he knew how to express it he would say: “Medice | 
cura te ipsum.” 

The American philosopher Dewey tells in the review Social 
Forces of a little girl who was going back to school “without 
enthusiasm” and said to her mother, 

‘‘Here’s my report.” 

“Her mother looked at the report and lifted her head 
indignantly and was just beginning upon a merciless lecture 
when her daughter brought something out from behind her 
back and said : 

‘And this is an old one of yours that I found in the attic.” 
Naturally that kept her mouth shut. Collapse of maternal 
education ! 

(c) Teaching by example is healthy and yields unexpected 
fruits, as is shown by the episode which is told by a truly Christian 
mother to a Dominican during “The Crusade of the Rosary” 
at Trento (we can vouch for its complete authenticity). Her 
eldest son, who was twenty, said this poor mother of a large 
family, came home one day smiling happily and showing that 
he would like to talk. Without being noticed he came up to her 
in the boys’ room. 

“Mama,” he said, “I have always been good, haven’t I ?” 

“T hope so, dear,” siad his mother. ; 

“TI want to give you a present.” 

“The best present you can give me is to go on being good.” 

However the boy brought a box of chocolates out of his 
pocket and told her that he had been out for a walk with his 
friends who knew that he had five hundred lire which his father 
had given him in his pocket and took him to a house of ill-fame. 
When he realised what had happened he stopped as though fro- 
zen. The temptation was strong, but— 

“And at that moment I thought of you, mama, and I ran 
away as fast as I could and bought these chocolates with the 
money.” 

Opportet Crescere”’ 

The entire educational action of a mother requires that she 
should sacrifice herself for her sons’ spiritual gain. This spirit of 
abnegation is misunderstood by certain mothers who hold that 
they have acquired inalienable rights over their own children 
‘and end by confusing mother love with pure egoism, 
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(a) This is particularly so when a mother is jealous of her 
son’s fiancée. She does not want to realise that her son must 
. leave the family at the right time in order to make a home of his 
own or she tries to stop him becoming a priest or a monk. 

Christian mothers ought to follow the example of Anna, 
that beautiful Biblical figure who offered her first-born Samuel 
at the temple, made him a little priest’s garment, went to visit 
him every year and was happy to have him dedicated to the Most 
High. Let them follow the example of many saints’ mothers who 
were the first and the best of God’s collaborators in the cons- 
truction of their son’s spiritual perfection. This asks for sacrifice, 
pain and even the most terrible agony, it is true, but every one 
of their tears will be dried on the day of glory and of recompense. 

(b) Today’s reading from the Gospel tells us that the weeping 
of the widow made Jesus bring about the resurrection of her son. 
Christian mothers ought to bring about their sons’ resurrection 
from sin by their prayers and their sacrifices. 

Andrea Corsini’s mother saw him give himself up to vice in 
spite of all her spiritual care. She waited for him every night till 
he came back from merry-making and led him to his room with- 
out a word. One evening, however, she could not keep it up any 
longer and she burst out, saying, ‘“‘What is the use of my having 
dedicated you to the Madonna as soon as you were born? I 
ought always to weep for you as if you were dead, without having 
yet put you on the bier.” 

It was like a revelation. Andrea Corsini changed his way of 
life and soon became the Saint and famous Bishop of Florence. 

_ (ce) The widow of Naim, who went weeping behind her son’s 
funeral, also represents our Most Holy Mother, who is the mediator 
for the resurrection of sinners. Jesus cannot resist it when he 
looks at her. He tells her to stop crying. He raises up the 
purified soul of her sons and puts them on the road to good. 
Let us call upon the heavenly Mother, having faith in her inter- 
cession, asking her to watch over us, to educate us by good 
example and to sacrifice ourselves generously. She listens to 
us and makes every mother’s effort so that her children shall 
be saved. 

SIX sinew TH SUNDAY AFTER PEN TECOST 
(Luke 14 : 1-9) 
Truth and Illusions 

“Humility,” says St. Teresa of Avila, “consists not in refus- 

ing a grace that the king grants us, but in accepting it and 
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understanding how far it surpasses us, is superior to us and 
transforms us and rejoicing in it.” 

We find, with the greatest spirits among mankind, the realis- 
ation of the true reality gave them a sense of the littleness — 
of the works that we consider the most wonderful. St. Thomas 
says that his whole immense work was “no more than a little 
straw’; Michelangelo declares in his sonnets that he had made 
“only a few childish toys” ; Beethoven affirmed that he had 
only written ‘‘a few notes.” 

(b) “Friar Masseo once wished to prove whether or not 
St. Francis was a humble man. He went up to him and said with 
a pretence of ill-humour, ‘Why you, why you—’ ”’ 

St. Francis answered: ‘‘What are you trying to say ?” 

Father Masseo said: “I am saying, why does all the world 
come following in your footsteps? Why is it that everyone 
thinks they want to see you, and hear you, and obey you? 
You are not a fine-looking man, you are not particularly know- 
ledgeable, you are not a nobleman ; why does everyone come 
running to you ?” 

On hearing this, St. Francis beamed with joy, looked up to 
heaven and stayed still for a long time in contemplation of God. 
Then he said to the friar : “O you want to know why they come 
after me ? I have this from the mouth of God the Highest : al- 
though His most sacred eyes have never seen a viler, more 
unworthy, greater sinner than me ; and although He could not 
find a viler creature on earth than me to perform this marvellous 
work, yet He has chosen me, to confound the nobility and 
grandeur and beauty and strength and knowledge of the world.” 

Father Masseo was amazed by such a humble answer, 
spoken with so much fervour, and knew beyond all doubt that 
St. Francis indeed founded his life on real humility. (The Little 
Flowers of Si. Francis, C. X. Casella, Florence, 1926.) 

(c) “But when thou art bidden, go and sit down in the lowest 
place ; that when he that bade thee cometh, he may say unto 
thee, ‘Friend, go up higher’.”’ Jesus teaches us never to consider 
ourselves superior to anyone else. This does not mean that we 
should falsify the truth by denying those gifts and abilities that 
we recognise in ourselves and which seem to be lacking in others. 
Without judging our neighbours—it is infinitely difficult to 
give an exact evaluation of other people before the eyes of God— 
without pride, and without manifesting our own insignificant 
merits. We must seek only the approbation of Our Lord. His 
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applause only, His approval only. The estimation of men is 
not merely fallacious ; it is useless and often harmful. That is 
why the last place is always precious. 


Excellence 

We see so ‘many people trying to excel in all kinds of ways, 
from speed records to fasting records, from scientific discoveries 
to artistic conquests, from sport to power. The only excellence 
worthy of a Christian is that of sanctity, according to our strength 
and to what heaven asks of us. That alone can give us joy ; 
the rest is “vanity, only vanity, nothing but vanity.” 

(a) Plato saw one vice in mankind as the root of every sin. 
He says: “The greatest evil in man is a defect, innate in most, 
that we all forgive ourselves and no one tries to be rid of. I 
mean what is called amour propre. It is said to be natural, 
legitimate, even necessary. Yet it really is a cause of error to us 
all—in fact the lover is blind concerning the person he loves.” 
(Laws, V. 731 d.) Now amour propre pushes us into taking the 
lead in activities and with values that become more and more 
worldly unless we control them by the virtue of humility. With 
it we become excellent in the love of God. 

(b) Humble people know how to love the Lord in their 
neighbour and aspire without distrust towards heights of spiritual 
perfection, free from anxiety or anguish. I should rather say 
that it is only in humility that they acquire confidence, as a 
child who knows he owes everything to his mother and father 
and therefore does not worry about anything but loves and 
rejoices. 

“No human excellence can make the heart happy because 
such an excellence must always and of necessity be solitary” 
(Malla Romano). Now solitude is for us unhappiness. Only in 
humility and near God shall we be happy. 

(c) In a recent film a young mountaineer exerts herself in a 
thousand ways to organise the ascent of a peak that has so far 
been unsealed. An American, seeing her almost fanatical and 
obsessive interest, asks her : ‘‘Why do you want to be the first 
to get to the top ?” 

The girl replies drily : ‘Because it is up there.” 

Everyone must arrive there in humility since—in the words 
of the lovely inscription on the tomb of a German deaconess— 
“I have always found that the loveliest way is also the surest.” 


REGINALDO FRASCISCO 
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THE IRIsH IN LONDON 


DEAR EDITOR, 

The first point to be emphasised 
is that we must differentiate be- 
tween the various types of Irish 
in Britain. The fidelity of our 
people to their religion is by no 
means uniform. 

The first type is the professional 
—doctors, dentists, engineers and 
teachers. I have never seen due 
tribute paid to the wonderful work 
done by these men and women for 
their religion. Their good example 
in regular attendance at Mass and 
reception of the Sacraments is a 
constant source of edification and 
inspiration to their fellow Catho- 
lics. The doctors are particularly 
commendable in this respect, due 
partly to the fact that they are 
more numerous than other pro- 
fessional men and women. In 
every London parish that I know 
there are one or more Irish Catho- 
lic doctors in general practice. 


There is no obvious way of' 


knowing how many or how few of 
these people lose their religion. I 
know of no actual case myself, but 
from extensive enquiries I have 
heard of three individuals, all 
doctors. I would put the percent- 
age of fidelity of this group over 
95 %. 

It may not be out of place to 
draw attention to the good work 
done by the National University 
Club for these men and women. 
A fair number of university 
graduates belong to this club: 
laymen predominate, but there 
are some priests members. All the 
usual club facilities are provided, 
as well as lectures, concerts, 
dances and whist drives. Any 
graduate coming to this country 
should know of this club and be 
encouraged to join it. 

It is natural to think of the 


nurses after the doctors.. These 
are generally very good and 
again one must say that their 
goodness has not had the publicity 
it deserves. I was chaplain to a 
hospital in which there were about 
forty Irish nurses and they were 
fine Catholics without exception. 
One or two of them were not as 
regular in the reception of the 
sacraments as one would like 
them to be. Other prie:ts, with 
whom I have discussed these 
nurses, are all equally edified by 
the over-all behaviour of Irish 
nurses. 

The next group is the clerical 
group, of which there are a large 
number in London. ‘These men 
and women work in all kinds of 
offices, as civil servants in the 
various ministries, in banks, in 
factories, hospitals, law and insur- 
ance offices. This type of Irish 
man is usually to be met in 
the newly founded Irish Clubs. 
These three groups, professional, 
nurses, clerical, are as a rule very 
good Catholics. 

The last group I wish to discuss 
is the workers. The great majority 
of Irish people in London belong 
to this group, and these workers 
vary considerably in their fidelity 
to their religion. It is difficult to 
make the desirable distinctions 


-between the people in this group. 


One distinction, however, can be 
made with a fair degree of accur- 
acy. Itis that the sons and daugh- 
ters of the ordinary middle class 
parents are faithful to _ their 
religion. Boys and girls working 
in public houses and bars, as 
shop-assistants, as waiters and 
waitresses are good. Others not 
so good are men working on buses, 
on the railways, on buildings and 
other public works, and women 
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working as maids in hotels, hos- 
pitals and in private houses and 
men and women working in fac- 
tories. I would put the percentage 
of Mass attendence of this group 
at about 75%. The work done by 
this type of people provides 
the initial reason why Mass is neg- 
lected. The workers may not be 
allowed time off for Mass on 
Sunday, if they work on the 


various transport services, hotels _ 


and hospitals and can not arrange 
a change of duty with their 
workmates. Only too often do 
some hotels cast a blind eye on 
some of the more flagrant viola- 
tions of the moral law. It seems 
to be only common prudence for 
folks at home to check the kind of 
places their sons or daughters are 
going to work in, when they come 
to this country. Boys and girls 
of this type are quiet and suffer 
from an inferiority complex, but 
among them one finds a sense of 
fellowship that is truly heart- 
warming. You find that at any of 
their social functions, dances, 
concerts or G.A.A. games occas- 
ionally there will be a collection 
for some of their members who has 
had an accident, and needs help. 
I had the good fortune to act as 
treasurer to a group of them who 
were anxious to send a comrade 
home. They collected about 
£95 in three weeks. To meet such 


generosity from so many Irish 


boys and girls, when one was 
reading or hearing of the almost 
wholesale apostasy of the Irish, 
was as comforting as it was sur- 
prising. 

Most of these boys and girls 
belong to one or other of the 
various Irish societies of which 
there are fifteen in the London 
area. The G.A.A. and the Gaelic 
League are the most important. 
Hitherto, there has been little 


mention of these societies, and 
no effort made to evaluate their 
importance. These societies, with 
the facilities they provide, remove 
the strain of environment and 
provide in London a centre which 
is extra-territorial in its atmos- 
phere. They give these young 
people a chance of meeting friends 
from home. There is an unmis- 
takable Irish quality about these 
societies and a real Catholic 
atmosphere, since many of them 
are attached to a parish and 
supervised by a priest. The 
Pioneer badge is very much in 
evidence, and generally no rowdy- 
ism is tolerated. In their limited 
way, these societies help the boys 
and girls to keep their faith and 
provide them with good compan- 
ions in congenial surroundings. 

' Unfortunately, there is another 
type of worker, about whom pre- 
cious little comforting can be said. 
Father Bodkin (The Furrow, April 
1954) drew attention to these 
men. These are no-goods, beggars 
most of them, who have lost every 
vestige of respectability. It is 
impossible to know their numbers 
exactly—but they are numerous. 
They make the life of the Irish 
priest difficult by their perpetual 
begging. They create anti-Irish 
feeling and foster anti-Catholic 
prejudice by their unscrupulous 
conduct. They live for the most 
part in lodging houses provided 
by the London County Council 
and often, too, in Salvation Army 
Hostels. Most of them are invet- 
erate drinkers or gamblers or 
both, and not a few are jail-birds. 
They dress poorly; they live 
poorly in doss-houses, costing two 
shillings nightly; they eat in 
canteens where food is cheap. 
Their food, clothes and living 
conditions are all judged by one 
standard—cheapness, and that for 
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no better reason than to have 
plenty of money for drink. One 
such lodging house I know of 
with about 200 Irish men in it 
and if a round dozen went to Mass 
it would be a record. Some of 
them will go on the chance that 
they might get some money from 
one of the priests, but for no 
other reason. There was never a 
sick-call from that doss-house 
during the three years I spent in 
that parish and the only chance a 
man had of getting the last sacra- 
ments was if he was taken to 
hospital. It would be wrong to 
think that all these men had 
degenerated to this after they 
came to this country, some of 
them were already as bad as that 
on their arrival. Their inherent 
weakness for drink got full scope 
here and was exploited by the 
circumstances of their lives. There 
are no safeguards or helps pro- 
vided to give these men a fair 
chance of fighting the craving for 
drink and no good companions 
to encourage them. An attempt 
has been made to solve the prob- 
lem these men present. A hostel 
has been opened to provide tem- 
porary accommodation for about 
100 men, until they can find 
alternative lodgings in good sur- 
roundings. A small group of 
Irish priests have started this 
venture, helped and encouraged 
by His Eminence Cardinal Griffin 
and His Lordship Bishop Cow- 
deroy. These priests are helped 
by a layman’s committee of 
prominent Irish professional and 
business men in London. They 
claim that if they had six hostels 
as big as the one they now have, 
then the problem of housing 
these men would be in sight. This 
is a new pastoral development 
and deserves our prayers for its 
continuance, expansion and suc- 
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cess. The purpose of these hostels 
is to keep men who have just 
arrived in this country from the 
bad and tough localities and from 
bad companions. If these men 
can be started off in decent places 
with decent friends, then they 
will have a fair chance of keeping 
their faith. The hostel is very well 
run and there is a priest in charge. 
This venture has not had the 
publicity it deserves; its exis- 
tence should not go unrecorded. 

One hears from time to time 
disturbing stories of the number of 
Irish girls who become prostitutes. 
The frequency with which one 
hears these stories of individual 
lapses demands that we face the 
fact that some Irish girls do end 
by earning their living on the 
streets. This is a most unpalatable 
fact but how serious it is or how 
many girls live in this way I do 
not know. 

Mr. M. J. Molloy in the course 
of a letter to The F'urrow, Nov. 
1950, says ‘“‘that not more than 
two or three per cent of 200 Irish 
girls in a well known hotel go to 
Mass on Sunday.” I have heard 
a priest working in the West 
End of London say that the at- 
tendance of hotel workers, male 
and female, is deplorable. These 
facts, if true, as they seem to be, 
shock us deeply. I have known 
people working in three of the 
larger hotels in the West End, and 
these people have told me that on 
the whole the Irish men and 
women are excellent. Not all the 
hotels in London are as well 
supervised as the hotels in the 
centre of the city. I have heard 
of hotels in the suburban areas of 
London which are positively dan- 
gerous to the morals of anyone 
working in them. One of these 
hotels I know of has about 20 
Irish girls working in it and only a 
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few of them go to Mass. It is 
worse than that. The girls, or some 
of them, live immorally and the 
proprietress shields them. It 
was only when the neighbouring 
chaplain remarked of the fre- 
quency with which girls from the 
said hotel became pregnant that 
the hotel became known for what 
it is and remains. The proprietr- 
ess will not interfere with her 
staff, provided they do their work, 

The disturbing feature of the 
whole question is that the girls 
are, or seem to be, the daughters 
of ordinary God fearing people at 
home. This may be only a local 
problem and peculiar to this 
particular area. The problem has 
top priority at the local Welfare 
Office, a fact indicative of its 
serious nature. What chance has 
any girl fresh from Ireland of 
keeping her faith in such a hotel ? 
Hotels of this kind may. be few in 
number, but that there are such 
places at all demands that some 
method of checking the suitability 
of employment be devised. Priests 
in this country are only too 
anxious to co-operate, if asked to 
do so. 


Some Irish priests are emphatic 
that certain localities in Ireland 
produce more bad Catholics than 
others, a contention that it is im- 
possible to prove. However, there 
is ample evidence to prove that 
the people from the. towns of 
Ireland, large and small, produce 
more bad Catholics than the rural 
areas. The proletarian type of 
all towns are very bad and the 
great majority of this type eventu- 
ally lose their faith in this country. 
The practice of religion is more a 
habit than a conviction and 
religion by habit will not stand 
up to the materialism of this 
country. The better type of 
Irish are, by their superior educa- 
tion and breeding, able to resist’ 
the assaults of the environment 
fairly successfully, although all 
Irish people are contaminated to 
a greater or lesser degree by the 
atmosphere. 


Patrick BRADY 
Our Lady Help of Christians, 
2 Birbett’s Road, 
Mottingham, London, S.E.9. 


THE CATHOLIC JOURNALIST 


The good journalist is a craftsman who knows his trade. 
If he is incompetent, the discredit touches not only the 
entire Catholic Press but ultimately the Church herself. 


—Cardinal Feltin 
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NEW BOOKS 


Matt Talbot. Eddie Doherty. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company. 2 dollars, 
75 cents. 


TuIs book covers adequately the 
career of Matt Talbot and relates 
accurately the progress of his 
cause up to, and including, the 
exhumation of his body in 1952. 
Apart from this it is far from being 
a satisfactory biography. TJ.et it 
be said at once that the author, 
one of America’s best known news- 
paper reporters, movie  script- 
writer and a vigorous Catholic 
Actionist, had the best intentions 
in the world. He came to Ireland 
and gathered an abundance of 
material about his subject. The 
tone of his book is reverent and 
devotional. But the freshness of 
approach and the detachment 


that we might expect are alto- 


gether absent and the book is 
unbalanced and uncritical. 

The main trouble is that the 
author is so unselective. The 
Larkin strike, the 1916 Rising 
(with the last words of each dying 
patriot), the Black-and-Tans, the 
Civil War, Alcoholics Anonymous, 
the Legion of Mary—all are given 
some sort of tenuous connection 
with Matt Talbot and take up 
large portions of the book. After 
a page or two Matt is merely 
incidental. It is Mr. Doherty’s 
scenario technique asserting it- 
-elf in the wrong place. He could 
well take to heart the advice of 
W. B. Yeats: ‘No stage setting 
should ever mean anything until 
the actor is in front of it.” 

The style too, though it may 
appeal to some American readers, 
is not to our taste.: There is an 
irritating abundance of literary 
“conceits” which should have 
‘perished with the metaphysical 


poets. ‘‘Every now and then an 
angel with a twist of wind in his 
right hand would whip the over- 
coat open to give the world a look 
at the most singular pair of knees 
in all its history ; every now and 
then with his left hand he would 
cover those knees reverently ag- 
ain.”” God and Mary welcomed 
Matt to Heaven ‘‘with more tons 
of shining confetti than had 
honoured Lindbergh, and_ the 
confetti was made of his own 
love-letters.”’ 

Strangest of all is the doubtful 
sort of parallelism drawn between 
the story of Dublin from 1913 to 
1922 and the events in the life of 
Christ. When unrest was increas- 
ing in 1913, ‘‘the devil had but to 
hiccup to start the crucifixion.” 
When the trouble ended, ‘‘the 
Body of the Lord .. . in the 
suffering people was taken finally 
from the Cross.” The 1916 
Rising signified that Christ was 
risen indeed! And all through 
Matt Talbot is given a sort of 
mystical priesthood, ‘‘offering up 
his bread and wine for friend and 
foe. ” 

One further quotation is sufii- 
cient to show the extremely 
uncritical nature of the book. A 
woman speaks to Mr. Doherty in 
the Pro-Cathedral, Dublin : ‘‘The 
poor priests . . . Ah, it’s them 
that’s worked to death every 
Saturday and every holyday eve. 
In those dark little boxes, mind 
ye, since twelve or one o’clock ... 
without letup . . . without a bite 
or sip all day long. Now [at 
8.0. p.m.] they'll be wolfing down 
a few cold victuals. A _ cold 
potato and an onion maybe... 
Lord have.mercy on them! Who 
wants to be a priest ?” 


. Ronan Drury 
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Cois Caolaire. Mairtin O Cadhain. 
Baile Atha Cliath: Sairséal 
agus Dill. Luach 7/6. 


THERE has been in recent years a 
literary revolution within the Irish 
revival rhovement. It has declar- 
ed as one of the leading points of 
its programme a break with the 
influence of the Gaeltacht both in 
idiom and subject-matter. There 
is a touch of irony in the fact that 
by far the ablest writer sponsored 
by this movement is a man born 
in the Gaeltacht, writing of tke 
people of the Gaeltacht, and in a 
language so steeped in theidiom of 
Connemara that it must send his 
most enthusiastic admirers scamp- 
ering to their dictionaries—very 
often in vain! Mairtin O Cadhain, 
himself one of the apostles of the 
modern movement in its better 
sense, is really the most. effective 
condemnation of those ‘‘swas go 
ddta’’ writers who seem to think 
that Irish can be reduced to a 
word for word translation of 
English and still be capable of 
being an effective literary medium. 
There is a fallacy somewhere in the 
forbairt na Gaeilge gospel. Any- 
body can coin a word which will 
serve excellently for a dog-license 
or a textbook of trigonometry, 
but one feels after reading Mairtin 
O Cadhain that to express the 
emotions of the human heart— 
its struggles and hopes and fears 
—one must have the words that 
living lips have made 


Older far 

Than oldest yew— 

As our hills are, old— 
Worn new 

Again and again : 
Young as our streams 
After rain. 


In the present collection, apart 


from a few trifling efforts which 
do not add to his reputation, 
Mairtin O Cadhain gives us again a 
picture of the people of the 
western Gaeltacht, every twist 
of whose mind and language he 
seems to know and enjoy. The 
people he describes are very 
different from the idealised chara- 
cters who peopled Pearse’s Con- 
nemara. They are a hard people, 
struggling against the impossible 
odds that Nature has pitted 
against man on the _ western 
seaboard : ‘Ag strachailleacht linn 
a bhios muide mar a bhiomar 
ariamh” ; but a people with a 
fierce love of their ‘“leanndn 
coilgneach”” of mountain and 
“land,” from which they coax a 
bare subsistence: ‘‘Lig wait do 
bhean, a Mhicil. Lig wait do 
chapall, do bhé, do phéire brég, 
do réipin lair agus do léine. Ach 
na lig uait talamh Mhuintir Chéide, 
dha mba le greim fiacal anios as 
duaigh a choinneofa é.”’ 

It is not, however, with the 
struggle of man with Nature that 
Mairtin O Cadhain is concerned 
but rather with the reaction of 
that struggle on the minds of his 
characters. He lets those charac- 
ters speak for themselves, either 
in the monologue which he used 
so effectively in Cré na Cille or in 
dialogue. The amount of narrative 
in most of his stories is almost 
neglibible. This technique has its 
advantages, but it is apt to tire 
in such long drawn out medita- 
tions as “Ciumhais an Chriath- 
raigh’”’—a rather depressing psy- 
chological (or perhaps one should 
say psychiatric) study of an old 
maid who is suddently awakened 
to a realisation of the emptiness 
of her life: ‘an Luan mar an 
Domhnach, an Domhnach mar an 
ddlach, agus Domhnach agus dal- 
ach mar a chéile ar nés line 
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@uibheacha glogair ...” It is 
remarkable that two of the longest 
stories in the collection are studies 
of women—the one already men- 
tioned and ‘An Strainséara,” an- 
other study in frustration, this 
time that of a married woman 
whose five children have been still- 
born and whose thwarted mother- 
love has in the end to endure the 
further agony of the coming of a 
nephew into her home. 

It would be an interesting study 
for some competent critic to 
undertake a comparison of Mairtin 
O Cadhain’s women characters 
with his men. Certaiinly in Cois 
Caoldire one feels that his men come 
to life more easily, that their 
author works with a surer pen in 
creating them, that he has not 
to keep going back to retouch 
them as he does with Muiréad or 
Néra. (Perhaps after all the 
Irish had something in that old 
proverb about the three kinds of 
men who cannot understand a 
woman—a young man, an old man 
and a middle-aged man!) The 
difference can be seen at once in 
the picture of those three speci- 
mens of male gossips in Fios,” 
whose every word and gesture 
reveal them for the altogether 
delightful scoundrels that they 
are. “An tOthar’ and ‘An 
Smal’ are two other skilful studies 
of difficult men of the house “in 
sickness and in health.” The 
terrifying climax of ‘“Clapsholas 
Fémhair” places it in a class by 
itself. After a quiet opening and 
an excellent picture of that well- 
known nuisance, the lay lawyer, 
the story takes a most dramatic 
turn which makes it a master- 
piece. 

It is a pity that: there is a 
coarseness of language in much of 
Mairtin O Cadhain’s writing. This 
might be pardoned in a lesser 
writer but is difficult to under- 
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stand in one who is not dependent 
on so cheap a device for his 
effects, and one whose writings 
will certainly be one of the criteria 
by which the future will judge 
twentieth-century Catholic Ire- 
land. 

JOSEPH CUNNANE 


University Review. Vol. 1, No. 1. 
Summer 1954. Official Organ of 
the Graduates Association of 
the National University of Ire- 
land. Dublin : Newman House. 
Price 3/-. 


The University Review, which is 
the official organ of the Graduates © 
Association of the National Uni- 
versity of Ireland, is edited by an 
editorial board consisting of eight 
members of the Association. The 
Review, states the Foreword, has 
been founded to promote the aims 
of the Graduates Association of 
N.U.I. ; it is conducted indepen- 
dently of University and College 
authorities; it will strive to 
reflect the intellectual life of the 
National University. 

The first number contains, as 
well as ‘“‘house”’ material from the 
various colleges, four substantial 
articles—‘‘Background to the Am- 
erican Report on the Irish Medical 
Schools,” by Professor E. J. 
Conway and Professor P. Fitz- 


gerald ; “Augustine and 
Newman,” by Professor J. J. 
O’Meara; ‘Inferno Dante,’ an 


extract from Monsignor Padraig 
de Brin’s translation into Irish 
of the Divina Commedia; and 
“Marcel, Sartre and Existential- 
ism,’’ by Professor E. F. O’Doh- 
erty. 

The University Review is assured 
of a- warm welcome, not alone 
from graduates of N.U.I. Time 


and the support of its large 
potential of both writers and 
subscribers will help to give it a 
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more perceptible character. It is 
to be hoped that so vital a subject 
as the presentation of religion at 
an intellectual level will not be 
overlooked. A recent important 
article by Professor Canon Lecl- 
ercq of Louvain in the Belgian 
Revue Nouvelle (which, incidenta- 
lly, is also under lay direction) on 
‘* Sainteté des laics’’ suggests 
the kind of thing we should like 
to see from time to time in the 
Review. It is to be hoped, too, 
that direction by an _ editorial 
board will not mean a safe division 
of interests and the avoidance of 
-controversy. Dialogue is .of the 
essence. 

It is a pity that the pleasure of 
reading the first number of 
this important and promising 
review should be marred 
by irritation at the binding by 
staples, which prevents the volume 
from lying open. 


J. G. McGarry 


Antiquities of the Irish Country- 
side. Sedan P. O Riordain. 
London: Methuen. Third edi- 
tion, revised and reset. 1953. 
Price 15/-. 


A COUPLE of years ago I came 
across a notebook written half 
a century earlier by a man who 
was deeply interested in the his- 
tory and antiquities of my native 
parish. He describes the crannégs 
and souterrains of the district, the 
forts where the fairies were said 
to congregate at dusk, the standing 
stones, which a more enlightened 
age now regards as scratching 
posts for cattle. And then he 
went on to refer to the only 
ogham stone of the district, 
‘“‘which is now built into the cart- 
house at the home of ——.” It 
was something of a jolt to be told 


that there in my own homestead, 


just outside the door, stood an 
important relic of the past, bear- 
ing a message written perhaps 
fifteen hundred years ago, un- 
noticed by the occupants and 
unrecorded save in the fading 
pages of a tattered notebook. 
The great merit of Professor 
Sein O Riorddin’s Antiquities of 
the Irish Countryside is that it 
brings archaeology to your very 
door. The stone circle on the un- 
tilled corner of the farm, the little 
island in the lake covered with 
stunted undergrowth, the mound 
in the centre of the field with its 
surrounding circle of tall fir trees 
standing proudly erect as if in 
defiance of the eliminating effort 
of the bulldozer—for such things 
you need not go to Loch Gur or 
Fourknocks or even Lissue (which 
has a strange knack of shifting 


‘about in the present work): 


they are to be found in every 
parish and almost on every second 
farm. It is only after reading 
Professor O Riorddin’s work and 
especially after a careful perusal 
of his illustrations (for to the 
uninitiated in this sphere photo- 
graphs convey more than even the 
simplest text) that one realises 
how much one has been missing 
for years. He has been consorting 
daily with the ghosts of his ances- 
tors, who cooked their food in the 
fulacht fiadh and buried their 
dead under the cairn, who be- 
queathed something to him asreal, 
if not as profitable, as the ‘‘bit 
of land’? he inherited from his 
father, and he has not even noticed 
their legacy. 

When Antiquities of the Irish 
Countryside was first published in 
1942 it quickly established itself 
as the leading popular survey of 
Irish antiquarian remains. <A 
second edition was called for in 
the following year but even this 
was quickly exhausted. The pres- 
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ent edition is not a mere re-issue 
of the original but has incorporat- 
ed the results of research and 
excavations carried out during the 
past decade. Like its predecessors, 
it addresses itself primarily to the 
man in the street, avoiding pro- 
fessional language as far as pos- 
sible and explaining all technical 
terms whose use was unavoidable. 
The splendid series of illustrations, 
covering monuments in all parts 
of the country, includes several 
photographs taken bty the author 
in the course of his own field-work. 
The bibliography is_ especially 
useful because of its references to 
articles in local archaeological 
journals, which could easily be 
overlooked. But even in this 
scholarly apparatus Professor O 
Riordain carries his learning light- 
ly, bearing unconscious testimony 
to the recent maxim of A. L. 
Rowse that what is needed in 
order to teach yourself history 
(and the same applies with even 
greater force to archaeology) is 
not an exhaustive library on the 
subject but a map or guidebook 
a pencil and notebook and a pair 
of stout walking shoes. 

Tomas O 


Teaching as a Votéation. M. 
Pauline Parker London : 
Burns Oates. 1953. . Price 7/6. 

Or the six chapters in this bal- 

anced and sensible book the last 

four, dealing with the Purpose of 

Education, the Foundation of 

the Curriculum, the Formation of 

the Teacher and the Pupil -con- 
tain little that teachers will not 
have heard already but provide 

a handy outline of the nature and 

scope of Christian education. The 

first chapter establishes that of 
all the ways of imitating the life 
of Christ on earth, the religious 
vocation of teaching is the most 
literal, and the second makes a 
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penetrating study of the Gospels 
to discover the traits and methods 
of the ideal teacher. Of priests 
engaged on this work in Ireland 
it can roughly be said that some 
are born teachers and some have 
teaching thrust upon them, but 
either type is likely to find some- 
thing useful in this book. 

THOMAS 


Catherine 
Louise 
Clonmore 
156 pp. 


The Silence of St. 
Labouré. Madame 
Lefebvre. Dublin: 
and Reynolds. 1953. 
Price 9/6. 

THIs new study of St. Catherine 

Labouré reaches its climax early, 

of course, in the three apparitions 

of Our Lady in 1830, which are 
carefully reported from the saint’s 
quaint jottings. Now until her 
death forty-six years later the 
identity of the favoured sister 
was kept a secret. Silence is the 
keynote of this life, that and 
humility. Her strength of will, 
self-control, devotion to work and 

a seriousness almost approaching 

grimness are not untypical of 

the French religious character. 

And her logic and spontaneity in 

conversation are at times reminis- 

cent of St. Joan of Arc. 

The biography is closely related 
to the turbulent history of nine- 
teenth century Paris. Well docu- 
mented, it contains some fresh 
information and is completed by 
a bibliography. A faint strain of 
didacticism and naiveté perhaps 
detract a little from the reader’s 
enjoyment. It is certain that this 
little book, centered as it is on 
the convent in the Rue du Bac, 
a recognised place of pilgrimage 
should interest many in this 
Marian Year. The Earl of 
Wicklow’s translation reads smo- 
men with little trace of Gallicism. 

T. P. DONNELLY 
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Seanchas Ardmhacha. Journal 
of the Armagh Diocesan His- 
torical Society. Vol. 1, No. 1. 
1954. (Price to non-members, 
£1. Available from 23 Abbey 
Street, Armagh.) 

In May 1953 a new historical 
society, Cumann Seanchais Ard- 
mhacha, was established in the 
archdiocese of Armagh under the 
patronage of his Eminence, Car- 
dinal D’Alton. The need for such 
a society had long been felt 
despite the good work that had 
been done and is being done by 
the Louth Archaeological Society. 
As is true of most of Ireland there 
is untold scope for research and 
study in Armagh in the specialised 
fields of ecclesiastical history and 
indeed of many aspects of secular 
history closely connected with the 
history of the Church. 

That the young society is not 
merely flourishing and full of 
youthful enthusiasm but is also a 
very valuable addition to Irish 
historical studies in general is 
convincingly proved by the high 
standard attained in the first 
number of its annual journal, 
Seanchas' Ardmhacha. If this 
standard can be maintained we 
shail have a diocesan historical 
journal of the highest rank. 

Father A. Gwynn, S.J., whose 
position as our foremost mediaeval 
ecclesiastical historian is unchal- 
lenged, contributes an important 
article on Armagh and Louth in 
the 12th century, which is the 
first part of his address to the 
inaugural meeting of the Society. 
Father Gwynn outlines the histori- 
cal connection between the diocese 
of Armagh and the territory 
which we now know as the county 
of Louth. He seeks the reason for 
the assignment of that territory to 
Armagh at the Synod of Rath- 
breasail early in the 12th century 
and. painstakingly adduces every 
available scrap of evidence from 
the annals to show that a full 
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understanding of the formation of 
our Irish dioceses can only be had 
from a knowledge of the Irish 
kingdoms and lordships as they 
existed at that period. Little 
work has been done in this field 
since Father MacErlean’s pioneer 
work on the Synod of Rath- 
breasail forty years ago in Archi- 
vium Hibernicum, Vol. III. And 
Father Gwynn’s article will be 
all the more welcome if it encour- 
ages investigations similar to his 
own in other quarters for the 
various other dioceses of Ireland. 

Besides Father Gwynn’s article 
there are contributions from 
Father Paul Grosjean, S.J., the 
late Dr. Seamus O Ceallaigh and 
Father Canice Mooney, O.F.M. 
Of particular interest are the three 
articles on local ecclesiastical his- 
tory. Father Brendan MacEvoy’s 


‘account of the parish of Errigal 


Kieran in the 19th century is 
fascinating and might well serve 
as a model for similar studies in 
the future. It is surprising how 
complete a picture of Catholic 
life from 1800 onwards can be 
painted by a balanced use of local 
traditions and the ordinary parish 
records. 

Seanchas Ardmhacha is a hearten- 
ing sign of Irish ecclesiastical 
history. It has been recognised 
at last that there is so much to be 
done in this sphere and that so 
much can be done by co-operation 
and enthusiasm. A word of con- 
gratulation must therefore go to 
the committee of Cumann Seanch- 
ais Ardmhacha and to Father Fee, 
the very competent editor of the 
journal. On the last page of the 
journal attention is drawn to the 
fact that for the maintenance of 
the present size of the Journal at 
least one hundred additional mem- 
bers are-required. It would be sad 
if Cumann Seanchais Ardmhacha 
were forced to restrict its activities 
through lack of support. 

FREDERICK M. JONES 
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